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INTRODUCTION 

To add to the already excessive number of autbolo- 
^es would demand an apology if the further coUec- 
tion were d^ to a whim ; but this book has a purpose 
-t^ Illustration of English History by EngHsh 
perhaps go unexcused/ But not 
^explained; for what more fully is this purpose ? 
Start- ° versified histon^hich 

^ 43 [b.c.] a Roman host 
hrom Gaul assayed our southern Coast • 
'^ractacus in nine years more 
-A captive left his native shore, 

^^rnTtr?— ^ tantalizing manner, but still more 

Alma and at Inkerman 
Russian low, 

M Good, 

AU Bntish boys should know. 

co^dSatiorj some claim to 

Pterion notwiiVi^ try, and this has been the first 
to one evnPTt senous results. Most noticeahlp 

'"^?t^thesunwa^w^ /^''°'”^^ ^ " ^t Linden 
'"«nou5 for the rom^u. ^ owine. But more 

^ontcmporarv bSds action of several 

For-it xJr, ?; and occasion^ 

piecS^lS selection 

to loSw^^' V^rtuna^^^^ ^vas not 

Pnnaple exclusively, great 



jdi INTRODUCTION 

poems having seldom been, bom of great 
inspiration having so often sprung from teat bacK- 
ward glance always typical of a rornantic’ W)cn. 
Contemporary verses are largely joumalishc or fngiQ, 
according as they are contained in pubhc pnnts or 
birthday odes ; not that later musings on histoncal 
themes have not also their vice, " sentimentafemg 
over what earned a better doom.” And if Nahum 
Tate will not bear reprinting, Robert Southey, too, 
had better be excluded. 

, So much for the impheations of one teim m oim 
title. But if the interpretation of the word ‘ poeby 
has been strict, history has been used in its most liberal 
' sense, to cover not on^ wars and pohtics, but manners 
and customs also. There is less occasion to-day to 
tilt against that teaching of history which has ignored 
the ordinary man and his ordinary pursuits in favour 
of a scene exclusively peopled by kings and nobles, 
generals and admirals, controlling vast issues in fancy 
dress. Though there is no such obvious source as 
Chaucer’s “ Prologiie ” or Langland’s " Piers Plow- 
man” for the social life from 1603 onwards, there 
are sufficient exquisite pictures of- toivn and country 
scattered up and down the poets to throw some light 
on the work and games, the conditions and aspi- 
rations of Enghshmen in the past three centuries. 
These are to be discovered as much in the poetry of 
the people as in the works of recognized authors ; and 
so folk-song and broadside have been enlisted to show, 
even in the martial and political history, the counter- 
part in private life to the more official or pubhc senti- 
ment of seb compositions. Thus “ High Germany ” 
is made complementary to " The Campaign,” and the 
1603 Ballad, with which the book opens, to the Earl of 
Stirling’s Verses which follow it. 

It may be pointed out that John Clavell’s “ Recan- 
tation of an 111 Ledde Life” has, so far as I have 
been able to discover, not been reprinted since 1628,- 
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the date of the second edidioii of that remaikable aaci 
TCTealing composition. 

Two minor points remain. In the 5i=t place, ^cct 
notes have added only when there was some 
genuiae obscurity’- ; for the most part the poems have 
been left unhampered. Secondly, all the spehing has 
been modernized, for amplidty, and also to be is. 
hranoiiy with the spirit of tins vrorlg 'i’rhich is to infsse 
history with life and not to leave it a shdetcn ot mere 
antiquarian inters 


D. L. J. R 
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BALLAD PUBLISHED IN MARCH 1C03' 

[-•1 V cxcfUcKi ):r:c’ baHad, shoiny,^ thr p'lficrcc of our royo! 
/v'n:c James, the first of that iwme tn Er.fiand. To the tunc 
of "OaHauts a!! come mourn vuth inc.”] 

Englanp, each cheerful heart give ear 
to that my muse shall now declare. 

'Tis no base thint^ I take in hand, 
but what bring? comfort to this land — 

The Pedigree of a noble King, 
whose name to thee doth honour bring. 

O hone, honinonero, tarrararara, 
tarrararara hone. 

The dreadful sting of cruel death 
hast stopt Eliza's princclj' breath, 

And, to her joy, she now is gone 
to heaven for an angel’s throne, 

Leaving her honours and her crown 
to princely James of great rcnorni. 

She ruled hath 'mongst us long time, 
in spite of those that did repine 
And sought to stop her princely breath, 
but yet she died a natural death. 

And to our comfort god did send 
ICing James his Gospel to defend. 

Eight hundred miles his Empire goes 
in length, in spite of all his foes. 

• From Tke Shirburn Ballads (Oxford University Press). 

25 
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From Cornwall to past Calidon 
is kno\vn to be ICing James's own, 

Half which her bosom forth doth lay 
from German to the Virgin's sea. 

A fertile soil is Ireland, 

now subject to his glorious hand. 

Yea all the Isles from famous France 
their chalky tops to him advance. 

Saturn to him resigns his charge, 
making the wealthy mine’s way large. 

• • • • • 
England, rejoice and now give praise 
imto the Lord, that so did raise 
Our sorro\vful hearts with hops of joy, 
when we were drowned with sad annoy 
For loss of sweet Eliza’s life, 
looking for nothing more than strife. 

Yet god for us did so provide, 
and held us up when we did slide ; 

And. as Eliza she is gone, 
he sent another to ease our moan. 

King James is he, by whose sweet breath 
we still possess Queen Elizabeth. 

For though her corpse be lapt in lead, 
and never on this earth shall tread. 

Yet do her ^drtues still remain, 
wthout a blot, blemish or stain. 

In noble James her virtues live, 
to whom God doth her honours give. 

0 noble King, to England haste, 
that o^ir full pleasures we may taste. 

For nothing now breeds our despite, 
but that we want our Prince his sight. 
Which if we had, we more should joy 
than Eliza’s death wrought our annoy. 

( 2 , 704 ) ° ^ 
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TO JAMES I 

Now, Englishmen, leave off j'our grief, 
for noble James brings us relief. 

Pull mourning feathers from your bed. 
And flourish now in yellow and red, 
sing jojfful Poems of lus praise, 
that god may lengthen long his da3'S. 

• • • • • 

O Lord, make thou his Council wise, 
that they may give him good adwce. 
Bless the Commons, and all those 
that seek the ruin of his foes. 

And may he die a tliousand shames 
that vdth his heart loves not King James. 
O hone, honinonero, tarrararara, 
tarrararara hone. 


SOME VERSES TO HIS ^lAJESTY JAMES I 

[Wrilten the Author at the time of his Majesty’s First 
Entry into England.'] 

Stay, tragic Muse, with those untimely verse^ 

With raging accents and uith dreadful sounds. 

To draw dead monarchs out of ruined hearses, 

T’ affright th’ applauding world with bloody wounds ; 
Raze all the monuments of horrors past, 

T’ advance the public mirth our treasures waste. 

• • • • * 

For ye the potentates of former times, 

Making 3’'our will a right, J^our force a law . 

Staining your conquest wdth a thousand crimes. 

Still reigned like t5T:ants, but obeyed for awe : 

And whilst j’^our yoke none wdlhngly would bear. 

Died oft the sacrifice of WTath and fear. 

But this age great with glorj?^ hath brou^t forth 
A matchless monarch ■whom peace highl}^ raises, 
( 2 , 701 ) 2 
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Who as th’ untainted ocean of all worth 
As due to him, hath swallowed all your praises. 

Whose dear excellences long known for such. 

All men must praise, and none can praise too much. 

For that which others hardly could acquire. 

With loss of thousands’ lives and en^ess pain. 

Is heapt on him even by their own desire. 

That thirst t' enjoy the fruits of his blest reign : 

And never conqueror gained so great a thing. 

As those \vise subjects gaining such a king. 

But what a mighty state is this I see ? 

A little world that all true worth inherits. 

Strong wthout art, entrenched within the sea. 
Abounding in brave men full of great spirits ; 

It seems this isle would boast, and so she may, 

To be the sovereign of the world some day. 

O generous James, the glory of their parts. 

In large dominions equal with the best : 

But the most mighty monarch of men’s hearts. 

That ever yet a diadem possest : 

Long mayest thou live, well loved and free from 
dangers. 

The comfort of thine own, the terror of the strangers. 

William Alexander (Earl of Stirling). 


" WE BE THREE POOR MARINERS ” 

We be three poor Mariners, newly come from the Seas, 
We spend our lives in jeopardy, while others live at 
ease. 

Shall we go dance the Round, around ? 

shall we go dance the Round ? 

And he that is a BuUy-boy, 
come, pledge me on this ground 1 
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We care not for those Martial-men that do our states 
disdain ; 

But we care for those Merchant-men that do our states 
maintain : 

To them we dance this Round, around ; 

to them we dance this Roimd ; 

And he that is a Bully-boy, 

come, pledge me on this ground ! 

Eavenscroft’s Deiiteromelia, 1609. 


A TALE OF A CITIZEN AND HIS ^VIFE 

[r/jjs piece of narrative in verse has been included not as 
great poetry, although it is tolerable satire, but as an indica- 
tion of the small talk of the day, such as we might now hear 
in a railway carriage.] 

I SING no harm, good sooth, to any wight. 

To lord or fool, beggar, or Iniight, 

To peace-teaching lawyer, proctor, or brave 
■Reformed or reducM captain, knave. 

Officer, juggler, or justice of the peace, 

Jruor or judge ; I touch no fat sow’s grease ; 

I am no hbeUer, nor will be any. 

But (like a true man) say there are too many : 

I fear not ore tenus ; for my tale 

Nor count nor councillor \vill look red or pale. 

A citizen and his wife the other day. 

Both riding on one horse, upon the way 
I overtook . . . 

To get acquaintance mth him, I began 
To sort discourse fit for so fine a man ; 

I asked the number of the Plaguing BUI, 

Asked if the custom-farmers held out still : 

Ore temis, A lawyer’s term meaning “ by word of month.” 

Plaguing Bill, The returns made of the number of deaths from the 
Plague. 
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Of the Virginian plot, and whether Ward 
The traffic of the Island seas had marred ; 

Vffiethcr the Britain Burse did fill apace, 

And likely were to give th’ Exchange disgrace ; 

Of new-built Aldgate, and the Moorficld crosses. 

Of store of bankrupts and poor merchants' losses, 

I urgfed him to speak ; but he (as mute 
As an old courtier worn to his last suit) 

Replies with only yeas arid nays ; at last 

g ?o fit his element) my theme I cast 
n tradesmen’s gains ; that set liis tongue agoing, 
Alas, good Sir, (quoth he), there is no doing 
In court nor city. . . . He went on apace 
And at the present times with such a face 
He railed, as frayed me ; for he gave no praise 
To any but my Lord of Essex days : 

Call those the age of action : true (quoth he) 

There's now as ^cat an itch of bravery 
And heat of talang up, but cold lay-down ; 

, For put to push of pay, away they run ; 

In the first state of their creation 
Tliqugh many stoutly stand, yet proves not one 
A righteous paymaster. Thus ran he on 
In a continued rage : so void of reason 
Seemed his harsh talk, I sweat for fear of treason. 

And (troth) how could I less ? when in the prayer 
For the protection of the wise Lord Mayor, 

And his ivise brethren’s worships, when one prayetli. 
He swore that none could say amen with faith. 

To get him off from wliat I glowed to hear, 

S I happy time) an angel did appear, 

e bright sign of a loved and well-tried inn, 

Vffiere many citizens ivith tlieir wives had been 
Well-used and often ; here I prayed liim stay. 

To take some due refreshment by tlie way. 

John Donne. 

Tlio notorious plmto who flourished from 1603-15. He 
stole his first ship, manned it with his drinking companions, captured 
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A FAMOUS SEA FIGHT BET\’\rEEN CAPTAIN 
WARD AND THE " RAINBOW ” 

Strike up you lusty gallants 
with music and sound of drum. 

For we have descried a Rover 
upon the Sea is come ; 

His name is Captain Ward,, 
right wen it doth appear. 

There has not been sudi a Rover 
found out this thousand year : 

For he hath sent unto the King, 
the sixth of January, 

Desiring that he might come in 
Avith aU his company ; 

And if yoru King will let me come, 
till I my tale have told, 

I win bestow for my ransom, 
fun thirtj'- tun of gold. 

O nay, O nay, then said our King, 

O nay, this may not be. 

To yield to such a Rover, 
myself uiU not agree ; 

He hath deceived .the French man, 

IrkeuTse the IGng of Spain, 

And how can he be true to me, 
that has been false to twain ? 

With that our IGng pro^nded 
-n ship of worth}^ fame, 

Raihboia is she called, 

if j-ou would know her name : 

a French ship, and finally joined the Corsairs, harassing all shipping 
that he coiJd find. He is the subject of many ballads, but the best 
knorvn, “Captain Ward and the Rainbow,” records an inddeiit which 
is quite imaginary. 
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Of the Virginian plot, and whether Ward 
Tlic traffic of the Island seas had marred ; 

\%ether the Britain Burse did fill apace. 

And likely were to give th* Exchange disgrace ; 

Of new-built iHdgatc, and the Moorficld crosses. 

Of store of bankrupts and poor merchants’ losses, 

I urg6d him to speak ; but he (as mute 
As an old courtier worn to his last suit) 

Replies mth only yeas and nays ; at last 

8 To fit his element) my theme I cast 
n tradesmen’s gains ; that set his tongue agoing, 
Alas, good Sir, (quoth he), there is no doing 
In court nor city. ... He went on apace 
And at the present times with such a face 
He railed, as frayed me ; for he gave no praise 
To any but my Lord of Essex days : 

Call those the age of action : true (quoth he) 

There’s now as ^eat an itch of braverjf 
And heat of taking up, but cold lay-down ; 

, For put to push of pay, aw’ay they run ; 

In the first state of their creation 

Though many stoutly stand, yet proves not one 

A righteous paymaster. Thus ran he on 

In a continued rage ; so void of reason 

Seemed his harsh talk, I sweat for fear of treason. 

And (troth) how could I less ? when in the prayer 
For the protection of the rvisc Lord Mayor, 

And his wse brethren’s worships, when one prayeth. 
He swore that none could say amen witli faith. 

To get him off from what I glowed to hear, 

(In happy time) an angel did appear. 

The bright sign of a loved and well-tried inn, 

IVhere many citizens ivith their wives had been 
WeU-used and often ; here I prayed him stay. 

To take some due refreshment by the way. 

John Donne. 

Ward, 'Hie notorious pirato who flourished from 1603 -15. He 
Stole his first ship, manned it with drinking companions, captured 
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A FAMOUS SEA FIGHT BET^TOEN CAPTAIN 
WARD AND THE “ RAINBOW ” 

Strike up you lusty gallants 
with music and sound of drum, 

For we have descried a Rover 
upon the Sea is come ; 

His name is Captain Ward,, 
right well it doth appear. 

There has not been such a Rover 
fotmd out this thousand year : 

For he hath sent unto the King, 
the sixth of January, 

Desiring that he might come in 
Avith all his company ; 

And if your King wiU let me come, 
till I my tale have told, 

I will bestow for my ransom, 
full thirty tim of gold. 

O na}’’, O nay, then said our King, 

O nay, this may not be. 

To yield to such a Rover, 
m5^self will not agree ; 

He hath deceived the French man, 
likevTse the King of Spam, 

And how can he be true to me, 
that has been false to twain ? 

W^th that our lUng provided 
^^ship of worthy fame, 

Raikboza is she called, 

if you would know her name : 

a French ship, and finaUy joined the Corsairs, harassing all shipping 
that he could find. He is the subject of many baUads, but the best 
knon-n, “Captain Ward and the Rainbos^," records an incident tvhich 
is quite imaginary. 
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Now tlie gallant Riiinlimt 
she rows upon the Sea, 

Five hundred gallant Seamen 
to hear her company. 

The Dti(ch man and the Spav.iard, 
she made them for to fly, 

Also the bonn>' French man, 
asslic mot him on the sea. 

Wlicn as this gallant Jiainhow’ 
did come wlicrc Ward did lie : 

Wflicrc is the Captain of this shij) ? 
this gallant RrttMioa* <lid crj'. 

0 that am I, says Captain Ward, 
there’s no man bitls me lie ; 

And if thou art the King’s fair ship, 
thou art welcome unto inc. 

I'll tell thee what, says Rainboir, 
our King is in great grief, 

Tliat thou shoulckt lie upon the Sea, 
and play the arrant tliicf. 

And will not let our merchants ships 
pass as they did before ; 

Such tidings to our King is come, 
which grieves his heart full sore. 

With that this gallant Rainbow 
she shot out of her pride. 

Full fifty gallant brass pieces, 
charged on every side. 

And yet these gallant shooters 
prcvail5d not a pin, 

Though they were brass on the outside, 
brave Ward was steel within ; 

Shoot on, shoot on, says Captain Ward, 
your sport well pleasetb me. 
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And he tliat first gives over, 
shall 5aeld unto the Sea. 

I never WTonged an English slup 
but Turk and IGng of Spain, 

And the jovial Dutch man, 
as I met on the Main. 

If I had kno-wn j’^our Fang 
but one two years before, 

I would have saved brave Essex life, 
whose death did grieve me sore. 

Go teU the IGng of England, 
go tell him thus from me, 

If he reign King of all the Land, 

I vill reign King at Sea. 

With that the gallant Rainbow shot, 
and shot, and shot in vain. 

And left the Rover’s company, 
and home returned again. 

Our Ro3’^al King of England, 
your ship's returned again. 

For Ward’s ship is so strong 
it never nill be ta’en. 

O everlasting, sa3's our King, 

I have lost jewels three, 

MTiich would have gone unto the Seas, 
and brought proud Ward to me : 

The first was Lord Clifford, 

Earl of Ciwjberland ; 

The second was Lord Mountjoy, 
as 3nu shall understand ; 

The third was brave Essex 
from field would never flee, 

Wfiiich would have gone unto the Seas 
and brought proud Ward to me. 
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THE PEDLAR’S BALLAD 
(About 1620) 

[The Pedlar opening of his Pack, 

' To know of Maids what ’tis they lack. 

To the tune of" Last Christmas ’twos my chance."] 

■Who is it will repair, 

or come and see my packet ; 

Where there’s a store oi Ware, 
if any of you lack it, 
view the Fare. 

Fair Maidens, come and see, 
if here be aught will please you : 

And if we can agree, 
m give you just your due, 
or ne’er trust me. 

And if that you do please 
to see my Fardle open, 

My burden for to ease, 

' I hope that we shall Copen 
then straightways; 

From Turkey, Fratice and Spain, 
do come my chiefest Treasure, 

Which doth cost much pain, 

I sell by weight and measure, 
for small gain. 

Far-fetched Indian ware ; 
and China hard to enter : 

Which to get is rare, 

costs many lives to venture, 
we ne’er care. 
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From Venice City comes 
great store of rare Complexion, 

From western Isles your Gums 
to keep Teeth from infection, 
and from Rlicums. 

Here is a water rare, 

^\ilI make a wench that's fifty 

For to look more fair 

than one that wants of twenty, 
stilled from the air. 

A Periwg to wear 

or Cover for bare places ; 

If 3'^ou ha\"e lost 3'our hair, 
full many one it graces : 

'tis not dear. 

Here’s Poking sticks of steel, 
and Cr^'stal Looking Glasses : 

Here globes that roimd nil! wheel 
to see each one that passes, 
Dildo Dm, 

Pomado for j^our lips, 

to make them soft and ruddy ; 

And sweet as CjTjress chips, 
a lustre like a Ruby 
soon it gets. 

• • • • • 

Rebatoes, Tires, and Rings, 
Scissors and a Thimble ; 

And many pretty things, 
to keep 3'om: &igeis nimble, 
weaving strings. 

Silks of any hue, 
and Spanish needles plenty ; 
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, ■ Thread both wliite and blue, 

like me not one 'mongst twenty, 
can fit you. 

, • • • * 

Sponges for your face, 
or Soap that came from Turkey 
Your favour it will grace, 
if that you be not dirty, 
in no place. 

Rich embroidered Gloves, 
to draw upon your white hand : 
Or to give yoiu: Loves, 
a Ruff or falling band, 
my pretty Doves. 

Scarves that came from Cadiz, 
or points and laces lack you ; 
Likle made in Wales, 

I finely can beknack you : 
tell no tales. 

Bone lace who urill buy, 
that came from Flanders lately 
Pray do not think I lie, 
but I will serve you straightly, 
by-and-by. 

Pins both white and red, 
of all sorts and sizes ; 

Plums and Ginger bread. 

My Wares of divers prices. 
Books to read. 

Venice Glasses fine, 
were newly made in London : 
To drink your Beer or Wine, 
come now my Pack’s undone, 
speak betime. 
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THE SPANISH GIPSY 

Lau-n and Cambric pure, 
as good as e'er was worn : 

Like iron it \vill dure, 
until that it be tom, 
be you sure. 

Here’s many other things, 
as Jew’s’ trumps, pipes and Babies : 

St. Marlin's Beads and Rings, 
and other toys for Ladies, 

ICnots and strings. 

All you that want my Ware, 
approach unto my Standing : 

^Vhere I will use you fair, 
w’ithout deceit or cunning, 
to a hair. 

And as ray Ware doth prove, 
so let me take 5’our money : 

My pretty Turtle Dove, 
that sweeter is than honey, 
w'hich is Love. 

Prhited at ’London by E. A . 

THE SPANISH GIPSY 

[These so)igs are taken from ” The Spanish Gipsy," which, 
ihoKgh published in 1653, was probably written before 1623, 
by Middleton and Rowley. The lyrics arepnvbably by Rowley . 

Gipsies arrived in England at the beginning of the six- . 
teenth century from Austria and Hungary. They soon 
gained a reputation for dishonesty, which was exaggerated 
into charges of dealing with the devil and of ca 77 mbalism. 
Severe laws were passed against them, and Elizabethan 
popidar literature is full of their knaveries. These soiigs 
are in a sense a defence.'] 

I 

Trip it, gipsies, trip it fine. 

Show tricks and lofty capers ; 
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At llin'.'iflinfj-ncedlc'? v/i- ropino, 

Ai\cl If.ipiiip over mpi(’r.‘> : 
Piiuly-pandy ra-T.-il toys ! 

Ye <coni cut tin/; purser- ; 

Tlioiifd^ '\'e live l>y nialciuy iioiic, 

For cbeatiuf; uont*. cait curst- ttf. 

Over bielt wavs, over low, 

AtuI over stones and pravt 1, 

Tliou':h wc trip it on the 1/h\ 

Anti tlms lor silver travel ; 

Though our dattce-s waste our hachs, 

At nieht fat capons nu-nd tlu m ; 
EgRS well brewed in hutleretl sack, 

Our wenches sav, befriend tln'm. 

YVlcomc, poet, to our giuK ! 

Make rh^Tnes, we'll pive llu-e reason, 
Canan,’ bees thv braii\s shall stinp, 
MuU-sack ditli neVr sj>oal: In'asor) ; 
Pctor-scc-nic shall wash thy nowl ; 

And Malaga glasses (ok thec : 

If, poet, thou toss not bowl for bowl, 
niou shalt not ki^^s a doxy. 


II 


Brave Dons, cast your eyes 
On our gii>sy fashions : 

In our antic hcy-dc-guize 
We go bej'ond all nations ; 
Plump Dutch 
At us grulch, 


An old 

■R’inA ‘^’^’^‘^^"”''’’'^11' Xiintnes. the name of a Spanisli 

Dnrv c... , 1 , ^’°tttlle. _ For, Make dnink. 

y, Stvccthcart. Hcy-tl(-pii:f, The name of a round dance. 
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(.In s'» <lt> RriT.ch, 

He that 
0» tlu* rop -s. 

Show in>: snoh anotluT wi.ndi. 

We no cnineR havi? to Hiow, 

Xor el'-phant \vith prowt liead ; 

W(' can dana'. he cantioi no, 

BecauM? the h--a-.t is corr',-fc(i ; 

Xo Iv'ars 
Shcdditip tears. 

For a collier's whipping ; 

Apes nor dogs 
Quick as frogs. 

Over cudgels skipping. 

Jack-in-l>ox(^s, nor decoys. 

Puppets, nor such poor things, 

Xor arc c those roaring boys' 

Tliat cozen fools with gilt rings ; 

For an ocean 
X'ot such a motion 
As the city Nineveh : 

Dancing, singing. 

And fine ringing, 

Y'ou these sports shall hear and see. 

William Rowlea’. 

A ROY'AL SONNET 

[Prefixed to His I^Tajcsiy’s Itistmciiojis to his Dearest Son, 
Henry the Princc.l 

God gives not kings the stjde of gods in A-ain, 

For on His throne His sceptre do the}" sway : 

And as their subjects ought tliem to obey, ' 

So kings should fear and ser\'e their God again. 

Lopes, Leaps. 

Jach-xn-borcs were thieves or trieJsters jvho rot their name from 
their habit of appearing at street comers and snudcnlj' disappearing, 
lil:e Jack-m-the-b03L 
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If then ye would enjoy a happy reign. 

Observe the statutes of your Heavenly King,_ 

And from His Taw make all your laws to spring. 
Since His lieutenant here ye should remain : _ 
Reward the just'; be steadfast, true, and plain ; 
Repress the proud, maintaining ay the right ; 
Walk always so as ever in His sight, 

VJho guards the godly, plagrmg the profane. 

And so ye shall in prmcely virtues shine, 
Resembling right your mighty King divine. 

King James I. 


A RECANTATION OF AN ILL LEDDE LIFE 

{John Clavell, highwayman {and geni., as he describes 
himself cm the title page of his poem), was reprieved at the 
coronation of King Charles 1. He celebrated his release by 
this composition, which contains many expressions of re~ 
pentance and sundry advice to travellers. The seleciioijs 
given below are taken from the second edition, printed in 
1628.] 


The Assault 

So being come together, there you lie 
In some odd comer, whence you may descry 
Such booties as shall pass, and then says he 
That is the oldest Thief, “ Be ruled by me. 

And mark what I shall say. Thus must you place 
Your Masks and Chin-cloftes, thus then you your face , 
May soon disguise, and what is he can swear 
Directly and precisely who we were ; 

And that your words may yield a differing tone. 

Put in your mouths each one a pebble stone. 

Now must we choose a watchword somewhat common. 
As What’s a deck for fear lest we should summon 
Their thoughts into suspicion. Then, be sure. 

The word once named, each man to deal secure. 
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We that are strongest at the gripe seize. 

Then be assured for to observe me these ; 

With 3"our left hand to catch the bridle fast. 

And let the right upon the six'ord be cast. 

The one prevents escaping, t’other then 
OueUs their resistance. Let our weaker men 
That are not thus emplo5'ed cry boldlj% Stand ! 

And with their Swords and Pistols them command.” 
Perhaps whilst he is talking j'et one cries, 

” Arm, Arm Camaradas, 3'onder comes a prize I ” 

If up the hill 3rou meet, if down they ride 
You follow after, and then side hy side 
Each ha‘\dng singled out his chosen one 
And the Coast clear, 3"ou jointl3’^ seize upon. 

And then in truth ’tis ver3'^ strange to see 
What different qualities in men there be : 

You shall have able fellows, strong, weU set 
As ere your e3'es beheld, when the3' are met 
And set upon (^eat Boobies) tremble, quiver. 

And cr3^ hke children at the word Deliver, 

Though to affright them there’s no weapon drawn. 
Nor mone3* in their purses to be ta’en. 

Such cowards there are man3^ Others then 
(That are as Pigmies to these taker men). 

Though the3>' are ne’er so threatened to be shot 
Or to be strmghtwa3rs murdered, fear it not ; 

But fight courageoiislv’ whilst the3’ have breath. 

Not daimted at the present show of death. 

On disadvantages 3'et being so caught 
(Not 3delding though) b3' you strong thieves are 
brought 

With their sad feUows, likewise in the lurch. 

Out of the wa3’', where 5nu begin your search. 

Then ever3' place about them 3'ou so sift 
That ’tis impossible that the5' should shift 
A pennN' out of sight ; and if so be 
You find some gold that’s quilted privatel3'-. 

You call them villains and dishonest men 
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For thdr intended cozenage. Haply then 
The Traveller pnes out he is undone, 

Because in that aU his estate is won ; 

Which moves not, for your consciences are gross. 

You value gain, and not the poor man’s loss. 

Then swop your horses most familiarly ; 

Exchange you teU. them is no robbery. 

And next most desperatHy you make them swear 
That they shall neither follow you, nor sear 
The Counl^ with a Hue and Cry. So vexed. 

Robbed, rifled, destitute, amazed, perplexed 

You leave them and are gone they know not whither. 

Nor scarce the number, but you went together. 


Instructions to the Honest Traveller, that he 
may pass in safety 

{Whcd he is to take heed unto, before he .take his 
journey) 

When as you carry charge let no man know, 

Nor of yotu money, nor yet when you go. 

You have an humour when you are to ride. 

Your Neighbours, Kinsmen, or your friends you bid 
To sup, or break their fast, only to drink 
Healths to your good return. You little think 
There’s any harm in this ; yet I have known 
A Father thus betrayed by his own Son, 

A Brother by a Broflier, and a friend. 

Most dear in outward show, to condescend 
And lay the plot with thieves, bid them prepare — 
Such a prize comes, whereof he takes a share. 

You often choose 

Some one to guard you, for fear you should lose 
Your money by the way ; you do rely 
Both on his valour and his honesty. 
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Now as you ride together, if he see 
You light on any other company. 

He rounds you in the ear (as if he took 
The greatest care) and says that your man’s look 
He likes not. You, persuaded, slack 5four pace 
So that alone he brings you to the place 
Where his confederates lie, and then surprised 
(As ’twas by him and them before decised) 

They hack and hew against each other’s sword, 

TiU threatened to be shot, you give the word. 

And bid him yield (which he seems loth to do). 

Nay, more, he is informed which way they go. 

And as you follow vdth a Hue and Cry, 

He will be sure to lead you quite aivry. 

{How to carry himself in his Inn) 

1 

Oft in your Clothier’s or your Grazier’s Inn 
You shall have Chamberlains that there have been 
Placed purposely by thieves, or else consenting 
By their large bribes, and by their often tempting, 
That mark your purses drawn, and give a' guess 
Ydiat’s there, within a little more or less. 

Then wiU they gripe your cloak-bags, feel their weight. 
There’s likeirise in my Host sometimes deceit. 

If it be left in charge ivith him aU night. 

Unto his roaring guests he gives a light 
AVho spend full thrice as much in wine and beer 
As j^ou in those and all your other cheer. 

{The danger of travelling on the Sabbath day) 

Forbear to ride upon the Sabbath day. 

In which God sa5^s. Remember, rest and pray. 

For then the rdads are quiet, and they Imow 
None ride but those have great affairs to do ; 

WTiich to effect, ’tis thought, they have about them 

Decised, Decided, or misprint for devised. 


( 2 , 704 ) 


3 
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Great store of coin, and this mahes tliicvcs misdoubt ^ 
them. 

And as the Cut-purse is in prime of play 
When men at Church do most devoutly pray, 

So are the Highway Cutters ; for the Dcvtl 
Is not content to tempt them to do evil. 

But teaches them presumption in the Act, 

\Vlnch well he knou-s doth aggravate the fact. 

Lastly, if you are robbed on that high day. 

It is not fit that then the Country' pay 
Your money back again ; that remedy 
The Judge in conscience will to you deny. 

\%at reason is it men should leave to pray 
To wait upon your tliieves that run away ? 

No, ride at lawful times, and you shall meet 
Store of good company for you to keep.* 

{An instance, hois dangerous it is to grow fainili(fy 
■with any Stranger upon the way) 

You and your friend perchance do ride together. 

Your company’s increased by another, 

-A seeming honest man ; and you are glad. 

Where’s two to one, suspicion none is had. 

You call him fcUow-traveller and he 
Rejoices in your honest company. 

About some two nules riding there o'ertakes 
Some three of his companions. Then he shakes. 
Trembles and quivers, and seems sore afraid, 

And cries directly, " Friends, we are waylaid. 

If you have charge about you let me know, 

That I may cock my Pistol as I go.” 

By those or such-like words he will soon find 
Whether or no your purse be richly lined ; 

And whilst you thought there had been three to three 
Your JtPias is on t’other side you see. 

• The local authority could be sued by those who had been robbed • 
wr the amovuxt of their loss, as a penalty for not keeping their roads 
tree of rnghwaymen (see page 38). 
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When there is set a certain prize indeed, 

Then out of policy it is agreed 

That one amongst them who can act it right 

Shall be appar^ed like a Country wight. 

Clothed in russet, or a leathern slop, 

^Vhich roUs of rotten hay shall underprop. 

Meeting his hobnailed shoes half-way the leg ; 

His waistcoat buckled with a hawthorn peg ; 

His steeple felt, with greasy brims, inch broad. 
Shall totter on his noddle ; then a goad 
Ser\'-es for his riding rod. Thus fitly clad 
And uith a clownish posture (all as mad) 

Mounted aside upon a wad of straw. 

He rides up cheek by jowl. Can this man draw 
Suspicion to your thoughts ? What can you fear ? 
You Avill begin to chat. You love to hear 
His sUly answers and his Country phrase. 

He vith his feigned silliness shall raise 

Much mirth and laughter. Briefly he begins 

To whistle Rohin Hood, or else he sings 

Some Country catch ; you like that humour too ; 

You know Lobcockneys ever used to do 

The like at plough and cart. But that begun 

Immediately upon you he \vill run. 

And seize you unawares ; then in come they 
Ydio rode a distance from you on the way, 
Presvuning that your charge might make you fear. 
And not to sufier them to come too near. 

(JF/te/t to ride) 

Had you not need be wary, judge I pray. 

Let me persuade 5'^ou, do not ride by day 
With any sum 5"ou are afraid to lose. 

But in tire night. Yet then take heed of those 
Base Padding Rascals, for their kill cuZ/’law 
I am not pri^y to. I ne%-er saw 
Them nor them actions ; then I cannot show 
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How to prevent the thing I do not know. 

But thus much I assure you, you arc free 
Prom any horsemen you shall meet or see. 

For they believe that none will ride at night 
But only those whose purses are too light. 

And hardly worth the taking. Next they must 
Keep lawful hours, for fear they through mistrust 
Be apprehended, that’s their chiefest care ; , 

And then again I know they hardly dare 
Adventure in the dark, for they can spy 
Neither advantage, opportunity. 

Nor whether you have Pistols, nor yet know 
Whether that you be likely men or no, 

And you have time your money to convey, 

And much more benefit by lught than day. 

Inhere to ride) 

This is a general rule and observation. 

Your highway thieves do always keep their station 
Upon your greatest roa<k, that out of those 
That do pass by they may both pick and choose ; 
And so they call the Ukehest out of many. 

But on your petty By-roads, where scarce any 
Are wont to travd, they ne’er use to be. 

You may be safe from any jeopardy 
If here you coast, which I advise you to. 

Rather than on your great high roads to go. 

{How to ride) 

You haye an idle custom when you ride 
By any d^gerous place, then side by side 
You bustl^ up.together close ; but Imow, 

You work ^ this means your own overthrow. 
Here I ad vi^ which way so e’er you ride 
A Butt’s length distance at the least divide 
Yourselves from one another ; so keep on 
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For I assure you, the}^ ne’er set upon 
A scattered troop for fear of some’s escaping, 
Which may endanger their immediate taking : 
Besides, their company they do divide 
And set at several stands, and should you ride 
All in a cluster, they ^viIl sally out 
Before, behind, and compass you about. 

{What is to be dom, if he be beset) 

Let me tell you now 

^^'hat you have next to do ; If you espy 
(As you may guess by my ^scoveiy) 

That there are thieves amongst you, do not gaze 
On this and t’other side, nor in a maze 
Afirighted stand, as if your only hope 
Were some to rescue you ; that will provoke 
And not dishearten them ; then mind it not. 

But be as though all fear you had forgot. 

And look as big as they. And if they proffer 
Be smre to draw as soon’s they make the offer. 
Remember then, the cause you have in hand. 

Your reputation and yoiu mone}' stand 
At gage in this, and if you dare not fight. 

It grieves me much to do jmu thxos much right. 
They (if they find you resolute and stout) 

Dare even as well be hanged as fight it out. 

Not out of cowardice, but that they know. 

To their discomforts, that in fighting so 
They strive against a Coimtr}’’, Justice, Law, 
Right, Equity, and these keep them in awe. 

Some though are somewhat resolutel}' bent 
’Tis true, j’^et it is far from their intent 
To shed your blood, for thei'^ in doing so 
Should work their own immediate overthrow. 

Thej- could not then subsist ; for though they pass 
Sought after slightly for the money's loss. 

Should they take life and all they could not ride 
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To any place where Ihcy misM ?afcly bulc; 

Bui through continual search they would be louna, 
And then pay dearly for each bloody wound. 

This the event would be, which they well know. 
Rather than hurt you, they will let you go. 

And stay a white until they meet with some 
Wdiich their fair words or thrc.als will overcome. 
Besides, the right is of your side, and though 
You arc o’ermatched, God may enable j'ou so, 

Tliosc Caitiffs may be vanquished by your hand. 
Then what good sciv'icc you shall do your land, 

Your Prince, and Commonwealth, you may suppose 
Even in the act of apprelicnding those 
Y[ho Eve upon the spoil. Then hold them play 
And yours shall be tire honour of the day. 

• (A fotil fault whereof many Travellers arc ginfO’) 

But 'tis a fault of yours you do consent 
And yield too patiently. You arc content 
Not only to be robbed, but let them go, 

And basely rvish tlicy may escape, that so 
The Country may be liable ; for why. 

If they not taken be with Hue and Cry I 
You must have all restored, and what care you ? 
One thing more 1 rvill tell you, which is true. 

You often double and misname the sum. 

You know the hundred willing is to come 
To composition with you. If they do 
You cozen both the thieves and Country' too. 

And when you tell the story, then although 
You were robbed fairly, and but two to two. 

You say they were five, six, or at least four. 

And that you fought it out about an hour. 

.^d then you cut and slash your harmless clothes, 
^ fhat in the fight 'twas done by those 
^at took your money, which God knows you gave 
Without resistance, ere they scarce did crave. 
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[If by chance he he unawares surprised, how to behave 
hiimclf) 

But now suppose tlirough negligence you fall 
Into their clutches, and surprised withal, 

Thus yet I wU advise you ; if you see 
That you must yield and overmastered be. 

Strive not at aU, but give the fairest words 
Your best intention and your mt affords. 

Wish that you had more moneys, and •withal 
Deliver some, and so perhaps you shall 
By searching of yourselves and freeness too 
Without a further re-examining go. 

But if they make an offer, do not you 
Seem to dislike what they do mean to do. 

Then ,^vill they sift you soundly. Do not hold 
Yoru hand upon your money ; they are told 
Thus where it is, and surely they ^v^ll guess 
That they have not aU by your fearfulness. 

[Being robbed, how to follow, which way to set forth 
Hue and Cry, how to coast, aixd where to find 
the Thieves) 

> 

Yet lose no time, but on ■with aU the speed 
That possible you can, and then take heed ; 

It much concerns you, for when they espy 
That you pursue, the foremost cunningly 
Falls mtb some by lane ; 'tis undescried. 

For you suppose they altogether ride. 

So whilst you think you keep at distance far. 

Anew amidst them you surprised axe. 

Here’s their main plot, you are forewarned. But say 
You cannot overt^e them, and that they 
Have left the road, and you in a great doubt 
So that you know not how to find them out. 

Let me direct you ; I will instance thus ; 

Suppose on Colebrook way you lost your purse. 
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The tlhcves to Uxbridge road or Staines will ride, 

And not to fail will there all night abide. 

It stands by reason, for they know full well 
None use to travel thus athwart to tell 
Tlic Passages or to describe the men. 

They rest at pleasure, and arc gone again. 

Ere that the lazy tithing Hue and Cry 
Comes to enquire, and the authority 
Of some poor silly fellow, who is placed 
In that mean office, that he may lie graced 
For double diligence oft as he goes, 

Tlirough UTctchcd uii fulness attaches those 
That ne’er meant harm, yet being apprehended, 

They often lose their lives, though none offended. 

But to deal safe and sure, without delay 
Scour you the next great right and left hand way. 
And if at night you miss, a careful sp}' 

Next day shall surely sec them riding by. 

Grant now they leave this custom ; all their art, 
Their wit, invention, never can impart 
The like again. I vow’, I do not sec 
WTiither they can betake them to be free. 

But by the way they know' thus much, if they light 
On a ^eat sum, then they w'ill ride that night 
Unto their Rendezvous here in the City, 

ViTiich is too sure a shelter (more’s the pity). 

But follow my advice and mark me w'cU, 

For here a cunning plot of theirs 1 tell : 

If you are robbed out in the Eastern quarter, 

"W^en you with hue and cry the Thieves make after, 
Ride not to London in the road you w'cre, 

Nor raise those parts ; you wall not find them there. 
But hie to Westminster, Holborn, the Strand, 

And for a speedy search there give command. 

If Northward they light on you, straightw^s ride 
^d search both Southwark, Lambeth, and Banksidc. 
^us they do always plant themselves, for so ■ 
They have the City betwixt them and you ; 
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And ere your search comes at them (by the way 
\^'hich often dies) there’s time at will to stay. 

{An extraordinary charge the Country usually fiit them- 
selves unto, which is both needless and hurtful) 

I do protest here I did ever hold, 

(And found it by experience) that highway. 

That had a watch upon it, best for prey. 

For first the honest travellers suppose 
It is impossible that they should lose 
Their money, being guarded thus ; and hence 
They grow more cardess, doubting none offence 
Can any wa^JS betide them ; whilst, alas, 

A thief may do his fist, and fredy pass. 

The watchmen ne’er the wiser. For they stand 
Settled at one place by a strict command. 

It is indifferent where the thief lays hold. 

His booty singled out, he uiU make bold 
To seize him any where. All places are 
Alike to him, he will not care 
So that the coast be dear, and then how can 
He be distinguished from an honest man ? 

I never passed by but the watchmen gave 
Ivie courteous language, \vishing me to have 
A special care I was not robbed ; whilst I 
Was a chief actor of that \illainy. 

But now suppose thej' had examined me, 

I would have answered them so courteous^ 

That they could not suspect. Now what are they 
That are appointed watchmen for the waj’’ ? 

Poor, sUly, old, decrepit men, that are 
Fitting for naught else, but to loiter there. 

Have I not seen a dozen such aU stand 
(\Mth each of them a Halberd in his hand) 

Amazed, affrighted, and durst never quatch, 

^^hilst we before their faces all did catch. 

Assault, seize, rifle such as did pass bv. 
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^^^lcn wc \\*crc gone (perhaps) then wonkl they cr}', 
Tlhcves, thieves I (to little purpose). I Iiavc known 
Some Qiat by way of parley thus have growai 
Familiar with the watch, and as they found 
A lit occasion tlicy have ta'cn and bound 
The silly fellows, hand and foot, then stood 
Like a safe guard set for the Country’s good, 

With brow'n bills in their hands, and so made bold 
(As witli autlrority) to stop and hold 
All that did come' that way. I do suppose 
A watch of Halbcrdecrs were good for those 
Foot-padding night-thieves, but for these you see 
Such care and trouble all in vain will be. 

But if you will needs have it so, choose then 
Strong, able, stout, and resolute young men. 

Arm them with Bow’, and Arrows, Muskets, Shot, 
And with a Horse or two, that they may not 
Be thus abused, but if occasion be 
May follow on to purpose. But by me 
And mine instructions here, I hope you shall 
Be well secured, and need no w'atch at all. 

John- Clavell. 


ON THE UNFlTiRSITY CARRIER 

[Who sickened and died in the time of his vacancy, being 
forbid to go to London, by reason of the Piagne.'] 

(About 1630) 

Here lies old Hobson ; * Death hath broke his girt, 
And here, alas, hath laid him in the dirt ; 

Or else the w’ays being foul, twenty to one, 

' * The same Hobson, as gave his name to the proverb “ Hobson's 
Choice.** Ho compelled the person who hired a horse of liim to take 
the one standing next to the stable-door, so that cver^’ customer 
should have an equal chance of ^ing well served, and cvcr>' horse be 
^J^ised in its turn,” as the Spectator tefis us in its 509th Number, 
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He’s here stuck in a slough, and overthro\ra. 

’Twas such a shifter, that if truth were kno'^'n. 

Death was half glad when he had got him down ; 

For he had many time this ten years full. 

Dodged -with him between Cambridge and the BuU. 
And surely death could never have prevailed. 

Had not his weekly course of carriage failed ; 

But lately finding him so long at home. 

And thinking now his journey's end was come. 

And that he had ta'en up his latest inn. 

In the kind office of a chamberlain 
Showed him his room where he must lodge that night. 
Pulled ofi his boots, and took away the fight : 

If any ask for him, it shall be said, 

Hobson has supped, and’s newly gone to bed. 

John Milton. 


an ode to IMASTER ANTHONY STAFFORD 
TO HASTEN HIM INTO THE COUNTRY * 

CojCE, spur away, 

I have no patience for a longer stay. 

But must go down 

And leave the chargeable noise of this great town ; 

I wiU the country see. 

Where old simphcity. 

Though hid in grey, 

- Doth look more gay 

Than foppery in plush and scarlet dad. 

Farewell, you city nits, that are 
Almost at dvil war — 

Tis time that I grew ^vise, when all the world grows 
mad. 


TT- ^nipare Sir Richard Fanshawe's " Ode upon the ccc^ion of 
Majestj’*s procJamation in the year 1630, commanding the 
gentry to reside upon their estates in the country.” 
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More of my days 
I will not spend to gain an idiot’s praise ; 

Or to make sport 

For some light Puisne of the Inns of Oaurt. 

Then worthy Stafford, say, 

How shall we spend the day ? 

With what delights 
Shorten the nights ? 

When from this tumult we are got secure. 

Where mirth with all her freedom goes. 

Yet shall no finger lose ; 

Where every word is thought, and every thought is 
pure ? 

There from the tree 

We’U cherries pluck, and pick the strawberry ; 

And every day 

Go see the wholesome coimtry girls make hay, 

Whose brown hath lovelier grace 
Than any painted face 
That I do know 
Hyde Park can show : 

Where I had rather gain a kiss than meet 

(Though some of them in greater state 
^ Might court my love with plate) 

The beauties of the Cheap and wives of Lombard 
Street. 


Of this no more 1 

We'll rather taste the bright Pomona’s store. 
No fruit shall 'scape 

Our palates, from the damson to the grape. 

Then, full, we’ll seek a shade, 
And hear what music’s made ; 
How Philomel 
Her tale doth tell, 

.^d how the other birds do fill the quire ; 
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The thrush and blackbird lend their throats. 
Warbling melodious notes ; 

We will all sports enjoy which others but desire. 

Ours is the sky, 

uhere at what fowl we please our hawk shall fly ; 
Nor will we spare 

To hunt the crafty fox or timorous hare ; 

But let our hounds run loose 
In any ground they’ll choose ; 

Ihe buck shall fall. 

The stag, and all. 

Our pleasures must from their own warrants be. 

For to my Muse, if not to me, 

I’m sure all game is free : 

Heaven, earth are all but parts of her great royalty. 
And when we mean 

io taste of Bacchus’ blessings now and then. 

And drink by stealth- 
A cup or bvo to noble Barkley’s health. 

I'll take my pipe and try 
The Phrygian melody ; 

Mhich he that hears, 

, Lets through his ears 

A madness to distemper all the brain : 

Then I another pipe vnll take 
. And Doric music make, 

-*• 0 cndlhe with graver notes our wits again. 

Thom.'^^s Randolph. 

THE DISTRACTED PURITAN 

Am I mad, O noble Fesbis, 

^^hen zeal and godlj' knowledge 
Have put me in hope 
To dcM with the pope. 

As well as the best in the College ? 
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Boldly I preach, hate, a cros$, hate a surplice. 
Mitres, copes, and rochets: 

Come hear me pray, uiuc times a day, 

And fill your heads unlh crotchets. 

Ill the house of pure Emmanuel 
I had my education ; * 

Wicrc my friend.s surmise 
1 dazzled mine eyes 
With the light of revelation. 

Boldly, etc. 

They bound me like a bedlam, 

They lashed my four poor quarters ; 
Wliilst this I endure, 

Faith makes me sure 
To be one of Fox’s martjTs. 

Boldly, etc. 

These injuries I suffer 

Through Anti-Christ's persuasions ; 

Take off this chain. 

Neither Rome nor Spain 
Can resist my strong invasions." 

Boldly, etc. 

• ••••»* 

I appeared before the ardibishop. 

And all tlie high commission : 

I gave him no grace. 

But told him to his face 
That he favoured superstition. 

Boldly I preach, hate a cross, hate a surplice, 
Mitres, copes, and rochets : 

Come hear me pray, nine times a day. 

And fill your heads with crotchets. 

RicnAitD Corbet, D.D. 
(Bishop of Oxford and Nonvich). 

Emmanuel, Emmanuel CoUege, Cambridge. 
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NEPTUNE’S RAGING FURY ; or, 
the gallant SEAMAN’S SUFFERINGS 

You Guntlemen of England, 
that lives at home at ease. 

Full little do you thihk upon 
the Dangers of the Seas ; 

Give ear unto the Mariners, 
and thej'^ ^vill plainly show. 

The cares and the fears 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

All you that ivill be Seamen, 
must beeir a valiant heart. 

For when 5'^ou come upon the Seas, 
you must not think to start : 

Nor once to be faint hearted, 
in hail, rain, or snow, 

Nor to shrink, nor to shrink. 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

The bitter storms and tempests 
poor Seamen must endure. 

Both day and night, Avith many a fright, 
we seldom rest secure ; 

Our sleep it is distm"bed 

with \nsions strange to know. 

And vith Dreams, on the Streams, 

When the stormy wmds do blow. 

In claps of roaring thunder, 
which darkness doth enforce, 

Y e often find om Ships to stray 
beyond our wonted course ; 

Yliich causeth great distractions, 
and sinks our hearts ftill low, 

Tis in vain to complain 

the stormy winds do blow. 



lUf^TOKY AXn I'OETliY 

Sonvunu' . t'U Iw-' orn, 

(itir Sliip i’i I'l .1 iii w.ivr ', 

Ami evf-ty »«•!«» t Kiv cliii.': 

the Sea U> l>’: lh''ir ' 

Tlun. tip aloft jIk' ntomtleth, 
anil il'twn :n;aiu ;<* l'»'>f, 

*Ti"; with wave’^., with wave,'^, 
lI'/tDi i’/a' r.t‘>ni‘y u ittd'^ do l-!o:.\ 

lin n down ai,'ain we fall to prayer ; 

with all onr tniitht .’.ml thought, 
Wlieii reftiftc all doth fail O';, 
hi'; that nniM iM arusoot ; 

To God we. c.\ll for "ncemtr, 
for lie it we htiow, 

TItat mu';! aid u*; atnl save m;. 
ir/irn ttif siortKy tnndu do Ho:". 


The lawyer and the Usurer, 
that siis in ftowm of 1' tir. 

In closets warm, can tal:e no harm, 
abroad they need not stir ; 

\Mtcn winter fierce, with cold dfith pierce, 
and beats with hail and snow, 

\Vc arc sure to entlure 

ir/icn l/ic shrniy u inds do b!ou'. 

We bring home costly merchandise, 
and Jewels of great price. 

To serve onr Zrjig/is/; Gallantry 
nith man}' a rare device : 

To please the Er.gUsh Gallantry 
onr pains \vc freely show. 

For we toil, and wc moil 

Tf7icn the stormy udnds do hhii<. 

Wc sometimes sail to the Indies 
to fetch home Spices rare. 
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Sometimes 'gain, to France and Spain 
for wines beyond compare ; 

Ydiile gallants eire carousing 
in Taverns on a row, 

Then we sweep o’er the deep, 

When the stormy winds do bloia. 

YTien tempests are blown over, 
and greatest fears are past. 

Ay, weather fair and temperate air, 
we straight lie dovm to rest ; 

But, when the bUlows tumble, 
and waves do hirious grow. 

Then we rouse, up we rouse, 

Whe7i the storjny winds do blow. 

If enemies oppose us, 
when England is at wars 
Y^th any foreign Nations, 

.we fear not woimds and scars ; 

Our roaring guns shall teach ’em 
our Valomr for to know, 

YTiilst they reel, in the Keel, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

We are no cowardly dirtnkers, 
but Englislwmi true bred, 

We’ll play om: parts like valiant hearts, 
and never fly for dread ; 

We’U pl}*^ our business nimbly, 
where'er we come or go, 

\\’’ith our Mates to the Straights, 

When the stormy winds do blow. 

Then coiurage, all brave Mariners, 
and never be dismayed. 

Whilst we have bold adventures, 

Ave ne’er shall want a trade ; 


<2,rr4> 


4 
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Our Merchants will employ us 
to fetch them wealth, I know, 
Then be bold, work for gold, 
When the stormy winds do blow. 

When we return in safety, 
with wages for our pains. 

The Tapster and the Vintner 
will help to share our gains ; 
We’ll call for hquor roundly, 
and pay before we go. 

Then we’U roar, on the shore. 
When the stormy winds do blow. 


STRATFORD 
Act I, Scene i. 

A House near Whitehall. 

Hampden, Hollis, the younger Vane, Rudyakd, 
Fiennes and^many of the Presbyterian Party : 
Loudon and other Scots Commissioners. 

Vane. I say, if he be here- — 

Pud. (And he is here I) — 

Hoi. For England’s sake let every man he still 
Nor speak of him, so much as say his name. 

Till Pym rejoin us 1 Rudyard 1 Henry Vane 1 
One rash conclusion may decide our course 
And with it England’s fate — think — ^England’s fate 1 
Hampden, for England’s sake they should be still I 
VoM. You say so, Hollis ? Well, I must be stilL 
It is indeed too bitter that one man. 

Any one man’s mere presence should suspend 
England’s combined endeavour : little need 
To name him 1 
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Rud. For you are his brother, Hollis I 

Hanip. Shame on you, Rudyard 1 time to teU him > 
that, 

"Wdien he forgets the Mother of us all. 

Ritd. Do I forget her ? 

Hamp. You talk idle hate 

Against her foe ; is that so strange a thing ? 

Is hating Wentworth all the help she neeck ? 

A Puritan. The Philistine strode, cursing as he 
went ; 

But David — ^five smooth pebbles from the brook 
Within his scrip . . . 

Rud. Be you as stiU as David ! 

Fien. Here’s Rudyard not ashamed to wag a 
tongue 

Stiff with ten years’ disuse of Parliaments ; 

Why, when the last sat, Wentworth sat with us ! 

■ Rud. Let’s hope for news of them now he returns — 
He that was safe in Ireland, as we thought 1 
— But I’U abide Pym’s coming. 

Vane. Now, by Heaven 

They may be cool who can, silent who will — 

Some have a gift that way 1 .Wentworth is here. 

Here, and the King’s safe closeted TOth him 
Ere this. And when I think on all that’s past 
Since that man left us, how his single arm 
Rolled the advancing good of England back 
And set the woeful past up in its place. 

Exalting Dagon where the Ark should be, — 

How that man has made firm the fickle King 
(Hampden, I will speak out !) — in aught he feared 
To venture on before ; taught tjuanny 
Her dismal trade, the use of all her tools. 

To ply the scourge yet screw the gag so close 
That strangled agony bleeds mute to death — 

How he turns Irdand to a private stage 
For training infant viUamies, new wa}^ 

Of WTinging treasure out of tears and blood. 
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Unheard oppressions nourished in the dark 
To try how much man’s nature can endure 
— If he dies under it, what harm ? if not, 

Ydiy, one more trick is added to the rest 
Worth a king’s knowing, and what Ireland bears 
England may learn to bear : — how all this wliile 
Tliat man has set himself to one dear task, 

Tire bringing Charles to relish more and more 
Power, power wtliout law, power and blood too, 
•Can 1 be still ? 


Hamp. For that you should be still. 

Vane. Oh Hampden, then and now 1 The year he 
left us. 

The People in full Parliament could wrest 
The Bill of Rights from the reluctant King ; 

And now, he’ll find in an obscure small room 
A stealthy gathering of great-hearted men 
Tliat take up England’s cause : England is here ! 
Hamp. And who despairs of England ? 

Tliatdol, 

r comes to rule her. I am sick 

thmk her wretched masters, Hamilton, 
ae muckworm Cottington, the maniac Laud, 

Id? ^ 

11 ^ I^udyard, I’ll say this — 

^ch all trae men say after me, not loud 
'^^nly and as you’d say a prayer 1 
TTpc ^1 c+ ^eads our England underfoot, 

. it may 1^ fear or craft, 

Hp nppri at each fresh outrage ; friends. 

He needs some sterner hand to grasp his own 

Now' Z wf a!S I ™ot by ? '■ 

Found in England loved for serving her, 

Thriro^liPPi ^ I where be^t 

Umin ^P leans 

^ trample.” Witness you ' 

So Wenhvorth beartenod'chorles, so fell. 
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Blit inasmuch as life is hard to tahe 
From England . . . 

Many V oices. Go on. Vane ! ’Tis well said, Vane J 
Vane. \Vho has not so forgotten Runnymead ! — 
Voices. ’Tis well and bravely spoken, Vane 1 Go 
on 1 

Vane. There are some little signs of late she 
kno\vs 

The ground no place for her. She glances round, 
Wentworth has dropped the hand, is gone his way 
On other service ; what if she arise ? 

No 1 the King beckons, and beside him stands 
The same bad man once more, vith the same smile 
And the same gesture. Now shall England crouch. 

Or catch at us and rise ? 

Voices. The Renegade ! 

Haman ! Ahithophel I 
Hainp. Gentlemen of the North, 

It was not thus the night your claims were urged. 

And we pronounced the League and Covenant, 

The cause of Scotland, England’s cause as well : 

Vane there, sat motionless the whole night through. 
Vane. Hampden 1 
Fien. Stay, Vane 1 

Lou. Be just and patient. Vane 1 

Vane. Mind how you counsel patience, Loudon! 
you 

Have still a Parliament, and this your League 
To back it ; you are free in Scotland still : 

While we are brothers, hope’s for England yet. 

But know you wherefore Wentv'orth comes ? to 
quendi 

Tliis last of hopes ? that he brings war with him ? 
Know you the man’s self ? what he dares ? 

Lok. We know, 

AH know — ’tis nothing new. 

Vane. And what’s new, then. 

In calling for his life ? Why, P 5 un himself — 
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You must have heard — ere Wentworth dropped our 
cause 

He would see Pym first : there were many more 
Strong on the people’s side and friends of 
Eliot that’s dead, Rudyard and Hampden 
But for these Wentworth cared not ; only, 

He would see — Pym and he were sworn, ’tis sard, 

To live and die together ; so, they met 
At Greenwich. Wentworth, you are sure, was long, 
Specious enough, the devil’s argument 
Lost nothing on his lips ; he’d have Pym own 
A patriot could not play a pmrer part 
Than follow in his track ; they two combined - 
Might put down England. Well, Pym heard him out , 
One glance — you know Pym’s eye — one word was all . 
“Yon leave us, Wentworth ! while your head is on, 
I’ll not leave you." 

Hamp. Has he left Wentworth, then ? 

Has England lost him ? Will you let him speak, 

Or put your crude surmises in his mouth ? 

Away with this ! Will you have Pym or Vane ? 
Forces. Wait Pym’s arrival I P5nn. shall speak. 

Hamp. Meanwhile 

Let Loudon read the Parliament’s report 
From Edinburgh : our last hope, as .Vane says. 

Is in the stand it makes. Loudon ! 

Vane. No, nol 

Silent I can be ; not indiflerent 1 

Hamp. Then each keep silence, praying God to 
spare 

His anger, cast not England quite away 
In this her visitation ! 

A Puritan. Seven years long 

The Midiamte ^ove Israel into dens 
And caves. TiU God sent forth a mighty man, 


Even Gideon ! 


Pym enters. 
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Pyvi. Wentworth’s come : nor sickness, care. 

The ravaged body nor the ruined soul. 

More than the \vinds and waves that beat his ship. 
Could keep him from the Bang. He has not reached 
\^Tiitehall ; they’ve hurried up a Council there 
To lose no time and find him work enough. 

^^Tlere’s Loudon ? jfour Scots Parhament . . . 

Lou. Holds firm : 

AVe were about to read reports. 

Pypi. The IHng 

Has just dissolved your Parliament. 

Lou. and. other Scots. Great God i 

An oath-breaker ! Stand by us, England, then ! 

Pym. The King’s too sanguine ; doubtless Went- 
worth’s here ; 

But stfil some httle form nught be kept up. 

Hamp. Now speak. Vane 1 Rudyard, you had 
much to say ! 

Pol. The rumour’s false, then ... 

Pym. Ay, the Court gives out 

His own concerns have brought him back : I know 
’Tis the King calls him : WentAvorth supersedes 
The tribe of Cottingtons and Hamiltons 
VTiose part is played ; there’s talk enough, by this, — 
Merciful talk, the King thinks ; time is now 
To turn the record’s last and bloody leaf 
That, chronicling a nation’s great despair. 

Tells they were long rebellious, and their lord 
Indulgent, till, all land expedients tried. 

He drew the sword on them and reigned in peace, 
^ud’s lading his rehgion on the Scots 
Was the last gentle entrj’' : the new page 
Shall run, the King thinks, “ AVentworth thrust it 
dorni 

At the sword’s point.” 

A Puritan. I’ll do your bidding, Pjm, 

England’s and God’s — one blow ! 

Pym. A goodly thing — 
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We all say, friends, it is a goodly thing , , , „ , 

To right that England. Heaven gro\vs dark aoove . 
Let’s snatch one moment ere the thunder fall, 

To say how well the English spirit comes out 
Beneath it 1 All have done their best, indeed. 

From lion Eliot, that grand Englishman, 

To the least here : and who, the least one here. 

When she is saved (for her redemption dawns 
Dimly, inost dimly, but it dawns — it dawns) 

Who’d give at any price his hope away 
Of being named along with the Great Men ? 

We would not- — no, we would not give that up I 
Hamp. And one name shall be dearer than au 
names. 

When cluldren, yet unborn, are taught that name 
After their fathers’,— taught what matchless man . 
Pyj». . . . Saved England ? What if Wentworth s 
should be still 
That name ? 

R»d. and others. We have just said it, P^un 1( His 
death 

Saves her 1 We said it — there’s no way beside ! 

I’ll do God’s bidding, Pym 1' They struck do^vn 
Joab 

And purged the land. 

V ane. No villainous striking-down ! 

Rud. No, a calm vengeance : let the whole land 
rise 

And shout for it. No Feltons 1 

Pym. Rudyard, no 1 

England rejects all Feltons ; most of all 
Since Wentworth . . . Hampden, say the trust again 
Of England in her servants — but I’ll think 
You know me, all of you. Then, I believe. . 

Spite of the past, Wentworth rejoins you, friends ! 
Vane and others. Wentworth ? Apostate 1 Judas I 
Double-dyed 

A traitor \ Is it Pjun, indeed . . . 
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-Pjw. . . . WTio saj's 

V^e never knew that Wentworth, loved that man, 
u as used to stroll vith him, arm locked in arm. 

Along the streets to sec tlie people pass 
And read in every island-countenance 
Fresh argument for God against the King, — 

Fever sat down, say, in the verj’- house 

'^Tiere Eliot’s brow grew broad with noble thoughts, 

(You’ve joined us, Hampden — ^Hollis, j'ou as well,) 

And then left tall^g over Gracchus’ death . . . 

Vane. To frame, we know it well, tlie choicest 
clause 

In the Petition of Rights : he framed such clause 
One month before he took at the King’s hand 
His Northern Presidency, which that Bill 
Denoimced. 

Pym. Too true ! Never more, never more 
Walked we together I Most alone I went. 

I have had friends — all here are fast my friends — 

But I shall never quite forget that friend. 

And yet it could not but be real in him 1 
You, Vane, — ^you Rudyard, have no right to trust 
To WenGvorth : but can no one hope vith me ? 
Hampden, vUl Wentworth dare shed English blood 
like water ? 

Hamp. Ireland is Aceldama. 

Pym. WiU he turn Scotland to a hunting-ground 
To please the IGng, now that he know's the King ? 

The People or the King ? and that King, Charles I 
Hamp. Pym, all here know you ; you’U not set 
-.your heart 

On any baseless dream. But say one deed 
Of Wentworth’s, since he left us . . . , 

[Shouting ■without. 
Vane. _ There I he comes. 

And they shout for him I Wentworth’s at Viiitehall, 
The King embracing him, now, as w'e speak. 

And he, to be his match in courtesies. 
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Taking the whole war’s risk upon himself. 

Now, while you tell us here how changed he is ! 

Hear you ? 

Pym. And yet if 'tis a dream, no more. 

That Wentworth chose their side, and brought the 
King 

To love it as though Laud had loved it first. 

And the Queen after ; — ^that he led their cause 
Calm to success, and kept it spotless- through, 

So that our very eyes could look upon 
The travail of our souls and close content ; 

That violence, which sometliing mars even rights 
Which sanction it, had taken off no grace 
From its serene regard. Only a dream ! 

Hamp. We meet here to accomplish certain good 
By obvious means, and keep tradition up 
Of free assemblages, else obsolete. 

In this poor chamber : nor wthout efiect 
Has friend met friend to counsel and confirm, 

As, listening to the beats of England’s heart. 

We spoke its wants to Scotland's prompt reply 
^ these her delegates. Remains alone 
That word grow deed, as with God’s help it shall — 
But \vith the devil’s hindrance, who doubts too ? 
Looked we or no that tyranny should turn 
Her engines of oppression to their use ? 

Whereof, suppose the worst be Wenrivorth here — 
Shall we br^k off the tactics which succeed 
In drawing out our formidablest foe. 

Let bickermg and disunion take their place ? 

Or count his presence as our conquest's proof. 

And keep the old arms at their steady play ? 

, Proceed to England’s work 1 Fienn^, read the list 1 
Fien. Ship-money is refused or fiercely paid 
In every county, save the northern parts ' 

Where Wentworth's influence . . . [Shotciiiig- 

Vane. I, in England’s name. 

Declare her work, this way, at end 1 Till now. 
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P^ceful strife was best 

Wp ^ now, 

\v e had a shadow of a Parhament 

the 

They try brate-force for law, they, first of aU .. . 

^ Sth?^i ! ‘^ongh 1 The old true hearts 

ac?^ Wentworth for her, there’s no 

Serves England ! 

Vane for England I 

•H' t j ^ should be 

“ething to England. I seek Wentu'orth, friends. 
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Act V, Scene ii 
The Tower. 

discovered -with 
Strafford falls back: 
^follows slo-wly and confronts him. 

laboured for, \vith disregard 

Barren ^ whom my youth was made 

nS^S^y mar^ood waste, to offer up 
Wo friend, this Wentworth here— 

whom ^ n^^y ^o, 

f hunted ht’ n ^ forsaking England’s cause, 

Vhuld she 

Vhich ^ W the block 

bittpro ^ sa5Tng this, I feel 

I We th^tPf#^ I felt, the hour 

that Wentworth might leave us. but I 
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Would never leave him ; I do leave him now. 

-I render up my charge (be witness, God I) 

To England who imposed it. I have done 
Her bidding — poorly, wrongly, — it may be. 

With iU effects — ^for I am we^, a man ; 

Still, I have done my best, my human best. 

Not faltering for a moment. It is done. 

And this said, if I say . . . yes, I will say 
I never loved but one man — ^David not - 
More Jonathan 1 Even thus, I love him now,: 

And look for my chief portion in that world 
Where great hearts led astray are turned again, 

(Soon it may be, and, certes, wiU be soon ; 

My mission over, I shall not live long,) — 

Ay, here I know I taUc — dare and must. 

Of England, and her great reward, as all 
I look for there ; but in my inmost heart. 

Believe, I think of stealing quite away 
To walk once more with Wentworth — ^my youth’s 
friend 

Purged from all error, gloriously renewed, 

And Eliot shall not blame us. Then indeed ... 

This is no meeting, Wentworth 1 Tears increase 
Too hot. A thin mist — ^is it blood ? — enwraps 
The face I loved once. Then, the meeting be ! 

Straf. I have loved England too ; we’ll meet then, 
Pym; , 

As well die now 1 Youth is the only time 
To think and to decide on a great course : 

Manhood with action follows ; but ’tis dreary. 

To have to alter our whole life in age — 

The time past, the strength gone I As well die 
now. 

When we meet, Pym, I’d be set right — not now 1 
Best die. Then if there’s any fault, it too 
Dies, smothered up. Poor grey old little Laud 
May dream his dream out, of a perfect Qiurch, 

In some blind comer. "And there’s no one left. 
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I t^t the King now wholly to you, Pym 1 
yet I know not : I shall not be there : 
nends fail— if he have any. And he's weak, 

And loves the Queen, and . . . Oh, my fate is nothing— 
iNottmg ! But not that awful head— not that ! 

^ym n England shaU declare such niU to me . . . 

P37in, you help England! I, that am to 
die, 

Wjatimustsee! 'tis here— ah here I My God, ' 

;Let nie but gasp out, in one word of fire, 
ttow thou^t plague him, satiating hell I 

^ that you help, become through 

A green and putrefying charnel, left 
^ children . . . some of us have children, Pirni — 
ome who, without that, stUl must ever wear 
A aarkened brow, an over-serious look, 

^cl nev^ properly be young ! No word ? 

^ ^ strong curse forth 

lomeu from my heart, lapped round with horror 

s fit lyith her white face to walk the world 
spring kmd natures from your cause and you — 
to sit down vTth you at the board-head, 
ne gathermg for prayer . . . O speak, but speak ! 

Vr^', rip and quietly follow each one home, 

^ nestling care for each 
lo Sleep with,— Eardly moaning in his dreams, 
gnaws so quietly, — till, lo, he starts, 

^ts ofi mth half a heart eaten ! 

i ^ cMd ? 

1 ou ivill not say a word- to me— to Him ? 

XT declare such will to me . . 

^ now — England now, not for Heaven 

m who kneel to j^ou ! 

This you for the death, my friend ! 

IS the meetmg ; let me love you well ! 
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Pym. England, — I am thine own ! Dost thou 
exact 

That pcrvicc ? I obey thee to the end. 

StraJ. 0 God, I shall die first — I shall die first ! 

Robert Browning. 


THE BERMUDAS 

The Song of the Emigrants * 

Wiir.aH the remote Bermudas ride 
In th' Ocean's bosom unespied, 

From a small Boat, that rowed along, 

TIic list'ning Winds received this Song 
" Wdiat should we do but sing his Praise 
That led us through the wat’rj' Mazo, 

Unto an Isle so long unknoum, 

And yet far kinder than our own ? 

^Vhcrc he tlic huge Sca-.Monsters WTacks, 

That lift the deep upon tlicir Backs. 

He lands us on a grassy Stage ; 

Safe from the storms, and Prelate’s rage. 

He gave us this eternal Spring, 

Which here enamels ever3'thing. 

And sends the Fowls to us in care. 

On daily Visits through the Air. 

He hangs in shades the Orange bright. 

Like golden Lamps in a green Night, 

And does in the Pomegranates close, 

Jewels more rich than Onnus shows. 

He makes the Figs our mouths to meet ; 

And throws the Melons at our feet. 

But Apples plants of such a price. 

No Tree could ever bear them rivice. 

With Cedars, chosen by his hand, 

•These were not the original Pilerim Fathers of the llayfiarntr who 
left England in the reign of James I., but later Puritans who emi- 
grated to escape the persecutions of Archbishop Laud. 
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From Lebanon, he stores the Land., 
makes the hollow Seas, that roar, 
proclaim the ji^bergris on shore. 

He c^t (of which we rather boast) 
the Gospel’s Pearl upon our Coast 
^ in these Rocks for us did frame ' 

At. 1 Fis Name. 

^ our Voice his Praise exalt 
at Heaven’s Vault 

\mch then^ (perhaps) reboun^gmay 
^ho beyond the Mexique Bay.” 
f hiK sung they, in the English boat,' 

3nd a cheerful Note, 

S«ide their Chime, 
v\ ith falling Oars they kept the time. 

Ajcdrew Marvell. 
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"*y would you fight ? 

A „ j because he dubbed me not a knight 

^ Charles ? 

1 , ^ "ot make us earls. 

r ivarhke bands ? 

church’s lands. 

^st holy churchmen, what is your intent ? 
kang our stipends largely did augment 

gf^ons to tumult thus why are yo1fST-nn> ^ 

gests us persuade it is the way to Heaven ’ ' 

Ho I SE 5ood people, grant ? 

a-mnaer] thou ne er swore our covenant. 

WiLLiAar DRcnuroND. 

THE POWER IN THE PEOPLE 

and do the best they mav 
The saucy Subjects stiU Tvill bear the sway 

Robert Herrick. 
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TO ALTHEA, FROM PRISON ♦ 

(April 1642) 

When Love with unconfin6d wings 
Hovers %vithin my gates. 

And my divine Althea brings 
To whisper at the grates ; 

When I lie tangled in her hair 
And fettered to her eye. 

The birds that wanton m the air 
Know no such liberty. 

When flo^ving cups run swiftly round 
With no allaying Thames, 

Our careless heads with roses bound. 

Our h^rts with loyal flames ; 

When thirsty grief in wine we steep, 

^Vhen healths and draughts go free — 

Fishes that tipple in the deep 
Know no such liberty. 

When, like committed linnets, I 
With shriller throat shall sing 
The sweetness, mercy, majesty, 

And glories of my King ; 

When I shall voice aloud how good 
He is, how great should be, 

EnlargM winds, that curl the flood, 

Know no such liberty. 

Stone walls do not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for an hennit^e ; 

* The poet was imprisoned in the Gatehouse, Westminster, for 
delivering the Keiltish petition, " For Restoring the King to his 
Rights.” 
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If I have freedom in my love 
And in my soxil am free, 

Ai^els alone, that soar alx)ve. 

Enjoy such liberty. , 

Richard Lovelace. 

WHEN THE ASSAULT WAS INTENDED TO 
THE CITY* 

(1642) 

Captain, or Colonel, or Knight in arms, 

\\hose chance on these defenceless doors may seize. 
If deed of honour did thee ever please, , 

»■ Guard them, and him within protect from harms. 
He can requite thee, for he knows the charms 
That, call fame on such gentle acts as these. 

And he can spread thy name o’er lands and seas, 
Whatever clime the sun’s bright circle warms. 

Lift not thy spear against the Muses’ bower : 

The great Eraathian conqueror bid spare 
The house of Pindarus, when temple and tower 
^Yent to the ground ; and the repeated air 
Of sad Electra’s poet had the power 
To save the Athenian walls from ruin bare. 

John Milton. 

TO LUCASTA, GOING TO THE WARS 

Tell me not. Sweet, I am unkind, 

Tliat from the nunnerj' 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms I fly. 

True, a new mistress now I chase, 

The first foe in the field ; 

* Alter October 164c, the Rovalists marched on London, 

b'jt 'top[«.’d at Brentford. 
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And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 

Yet this inconstancy is such 
As thou ioo shalt adore ; 

I could not love thee. Dear, so much, 
Loved I not Honour more. 

Richard Lovelace. 


POLITICAL SONGS 

I. The Riddle (1644) 

No more, no more, 

We are already pined. 

And sore and poor 
In body and in mind : 

And yet our sufferings have been ' . 

Less than our sin. 

Come long-desirM Peace, we thee implore, 

, And let our pains be less, or power more. 

One body jars, ’ \ 

And with itself does fight ; 

War meets with wars. 

And might resisteth might ; 

And both sides say they love the king. 

And peace will bnng. 

Yet smce these fatal civil broils begim. 

Strange riddle 1 both have conquered, neither won. 

One God, one king. 

One true religion still. 

In every thing 

One law both should fulfil : 

AH these both sides do still pretend 
That they defend ; 
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Yet to increase the king and kingdom’s woes, 

Which side soever wins, good subjects lose. 

The long doth swe^ 

That he doth figlit for them : 

And they declare 

They do the like for him ; 

Both say they %vish and fight for p^ce, 

Yet wars increase. 

So between both, before our wars be gone. 

Our lives and goods are lost, and we’re undone. 

Since ’tis our curse 
To fight we know not why, 

'Tis worse and worse 
The longer thus we lie. 

For war itself is but a nurse 
To make us worse ; 

Come, blessed Peace I we once again implore. 

And let our pains be less, or power more. 

II. The Commoners (1645) 

Come your ways, 

Bonn}' Boj'S 
Of the tovTi, 

For now is j'our time or never. 

Shall your fears 
Or j'our cares 
Qist you do\vn ? 

Hang your wealth 
And your health. 

Get renowTi, 

^Ye arc aU undone for ever 
Now the king and tlie crown 
Are tumbling down, 

.And the realm doth groan with disasters. 
And the scum of the land 
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Are the men that command, 

And the slaves become our masters. 

Now our.Iives, 

Children, wives. 

And estate. 

Are a prey to the lust and plimder, 

To tlie rage 
Of our age : 

And the fate 
Of our land 
Is at hand ; 

'Tis too late 

To tread these usurpers under. 

First down goes the crown. 

Then follows the gown. 

Thus levelled are we aJl by the roimdhead. 
While church and state must 
Feed their pride and their lust. 

And the kingdom and king confoimded. 

Shall we stUl 
Sufier iU 
And be dumb ? 

And let every varlet undo us ? 

Shall we doubt 
Of each lout. 

That doth come. 

With a voice 
Like the noise 
Of a drum. 

And a sword or a buffcoat to us ? 

Shall we lose our estates 
By plunder and rates 

‘ To bedeck those proud upstarts that swagger ? 
Rather fight for your meat 
Which these locusts do eat. 

Now every man’s a beggar 
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III. The Royalist (1646) 

Come, pass the bowl to me, 

A health to our distressed king. 

Though weTe in hold, let cups go free, — 
Birds in a cage may freely sing. 

The groimd does tipple healths apace. 
When storms do fall, and shah, not we ? 

A sorrow does not show his face. 

When we are ships and sack’s the sea. 

Curse on this grief, hang wealth, let’s sing, 
Shall’s loll oursdves for fear of death. 

We’U live by the air which songs do bring. 
Our sighing does but waste our breath. 

Then let us not be discontent, 

Nor drink a glass the less of ^vine ; 

In vain they’ll think our plagues are spent. 
When once they see we don’t repine. 

We do not suffer here alone ; 

Though we are beggared, so's the king, 

’Tis sin t’ have wealth, when he has none. 
Tush I poverty’s a royal thing ! 

^^^len we are larded well \vith dnnk. 

Our heads shall turn as round as theirs. 

Our feet shall rise, our bodies sink. 

Clean do\ra the wind, like cavaliers. 


R^. The Leveller’s Rant (1648) 

To the hall, to the hall. 

For justice we call 

On the king and his powerful adherents and friends. 
Who still have endeavovued, but we work their ends. 
’Tis we will pull down whatc’er is above us, 

.tVnd make them to fear us. that never did love us. 
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We'll level the proud, and make every degree 
To our royalty bow the knee. 

'Tis no less than treason 
'Gainst freedom and reason 
For our brethren to be higher than we. 

First the thing, called a king, 

To judgment we bring. 

And the spawn of the court, that were prouder than he^ 
And next the two houses united shall be : . _ 

It does to the Roman religion inveigle. 

For the state to be two-headed like tlie spread-eagle ; 
We'll purge the superfluous members away, 

They are too many kings to sway. 

And as we aU teach, 

'Tis our liberty's breach. 

For the freeborn saints to Obey. , 

Alexander Brome. 


THE BATTLE OF NASEBY 

By Obadiah Bind-their-kings-in-chaiiis-and-tlieir-nobles- 
uHth-links-of-iron, sergeant in Ireton’s regiment. 

' (June 14, 1645) 


Oh ! wherefore come ye fo^, in triumph from the 
North, 

With your hands, and yoru feet, and your raiment all 

And^^erefore doth your rout send forth k joyous 

shout ? f . u • • t 

And whence be the grapes of the ^vme-press which ye 

tread ? , . 

Oh evil was the root, and bitter w^ the frmt, 

Sd crimson was the juice of the vmtage that wetrod ; 
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For we trampled on the throng of the haughty and the 

’ strong. 

Who sate in the high places, and slew the saints of God. 

It was about the noon of a glorious day in June, 

That we saw their banners dance, and their cuirasses 
shine. 

And the Man of Blood was there, with his long essenced 
hair. 

And Astley, and Sir Marmaduke, and Rupert of the 
Rhine. 

Like a servant of the Lord, with his Bible and his 
sword. 

The General rode along us to form us to the fight, 

' When a murmuring sound broke out, and swelled into 
a shout, 

Among the godless horsemen upon the tyrant’s right. 

And hark I like the roar of the billows on the shore. 

The cry of battle rises along their charging line ! 

For God ! for the Cause ! for the Chmch ! for the 
Laws I / 

For Charles, King of England, and Rupert of the 
Rhine ! 

The furious German comes, with his clarions and his 
drums, 

His bravoes of Alsatia, and pages of YTiitehaU ; 

The}' are bursting on our flanks. Grasp your pikes, 
close your ranks ; 

For Rupert never comes but to conquer or to fall. 

They are here ! They rush on 1 We are broken ! 
We are gone ! 

Our left is borne before them like stubble on the blast. 
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O Lord, put forth thy might ! 0 Lord, defend the 
right ! . 

Stand back to back, in God's name ; and fight it to 
the last. 

Stout Skippon hath- a wound ; the centre hath given 
ground : 

Hark ! hark 1 — What means the trampling of horsemen 
on oar rear ? 

Whose banner do I see, boys ? 'Tis he, thank God, 
'tis he, boys, 

Bear up anotlier minute ; brave Oliver is here. 


Their heads all stooping low, their points all in a row, 
Like a whirlwind on the trees, like a deluge on the 
dykes. 

Our cuirassiers have burst on the ranks of the accurst, 
And at a shock have scattered the forest of his pikes. 


Fast, fast, the gallants ride, in some safe nook to hide 
Their coward heads, predestined to rot on Temple Bar: 
And he — ^he turns, he flies : — shame on those cruel eyes 
That bore to look on torture, and dare not look on war. 

Ho ! comrades, scour the plain ; and, ere ye strip the 
slain. 

First give another stab to make your search secure. 
Then shake from sleeves and pockets their broadpieces ■ 
and lockets. 

The tokens of the wanton, the plunder of the poor. 


Fools, your doublets shone with gold, and your hearts'' 
were gay and bold. 

When you kissed your lily hands to your lemans to- 
■ ' day : . , ■ 

And to-morrow shall the fox, from her chambers in the 
rocks, 

Lead forth her tawny cubs to howl above the prey. 
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A^Oiere be your tongues that late mocked at heaven and 
neu and fate, 

'^bkd^^^^ 

clothes, your catches and your 

Your stage-plays ^d your sunsets, your diamonds and 
your spades ? 

Do\vn, doum, for ever do\vn vdth the mitre and the 
^ crown, 

- Y'lth the Behai of the Court, and the Mammon of the 

Tv. > 

The Jesuit smites his bosom the Bishop reniis his 

COpG. 

And^e of the seven hills shall mourn her children's 

England's 
shudder when they 
-WToughf for the Houses 
Lord JIacaulay. 


CAVALIER TUNES 
I. Marching Along 


I 

Eektish Sm B\Tig stood for his King, 

. crop-headed Parhament swing : 

^d, prying a troop unable to stoop 

d see the rogues flourish and honest folk droop. 
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Marched them along, fifty-score strong, 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 

n 

God for King Charles 1 Vyrn and such carles 
To the De-^ that prompts 'em their treasonous 
paries 1 

CavaEers, up 1 Lips from the cup. 

Hands from the pasty, nor bite t^e nor sup 
Till you're — ' 

(Chorus) Marching along, fifty-score strong, 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this so7ig. 


•v 

Hampden to Hell, and his obsequies' knell 
Serve HazeWg, Fieimes, and young Harry as well I 
England, good cheer 1 Rupert is near 1 . 

Kentish and loyalists, keep we not here, 

(Chorus) Marchhig along, fifty-score strong, 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this soJtg. 

IV 

Then, God for King Charles 1 Pym and his snarls 
To the Devil that pricks on such pestilent carles ! 
Hold by the right, you double your might ; 

-So, onward to Nottingham, fresh for the fight, 
(Chorus) March we along, fifty-score strong. 

Great-hearted gentlemen, singing this song. 


II. Give a Rouse 


King Charles, and who’ll do hina right now ? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now ? 
Give a rouse : here’s, in Hell’s despite now. 
King Charles I 
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n 

VTio gave me the goods that went since ? 

VTio raised me the house that sank once ? 

VTio helped me to gold I spent since ? 

Who found me in wine you drank "once ? 

(Chorus) King Charles, and who’ll do him right now ? 
King Charles, and who’s ripe for fight now ? 
Give a rouse : here’s, in Hdl’s despite now. 
King Charles / 

m 

To whom used my boy George quaff else, 

By the old fool’s side that begat him ? 

For whom did he cheer and laugh else, 

VTiile Noll's damned troopers shot him ? 

(Chorus) King Charles, and who’ll do him right now? 

King Charles, and who’ s ripe for fight now? 
Give a rouse : here’s, in Hms despite noid. 
King Charles! 


III. Boot and Saddle 

I 

Boot, saddle, to horse, and awaj^i 
Rescue my castle, before the hot day 
Brightens the blue from the silverj’- grey, 

(Chorus) Boot, saddle, to horse, and away I 

II 

Ride past the suburbs, asleep as you’d saj' ; 
Mm3'’s the friend there will listen and praj’’ 

“ God’s luck to gallants that strike up the la5' — 

(Chorus) Boot, saddle, to horse, and away I " 
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in 

Forty miles off, like a roebuck at bay, 

Flouts Castle Brancepeth the Roundheads’ array 
\Vho laughs, " Good fellows ere this, by my fay, 

(Chorus) Boot, saddle, to horse, and atony I ” 

IV 

Who ? My vfiie Gertrude, that, honest and gay. 
Laughs when you talk of surrendering, " Nay I 
I’ve better counsellors ; what counsel they ? 

(Chorus) Bool, saddle, to horse, and away / ” 

Robert Browning. 


BALLAD PUBLISHED ABOUT 1646 

[Alas poor Trades-men what shall we do ? 

Or, 

London's Complaint through badness of Trading, 

For work being scant, their substance is fading. 

To the tune of" Hallow my Fancy, whither wilt thou go ? ”] 

Amidst of melancholy trading, 
out of my store, 

I found my substance fading 
all my household viewing, 
which to ruin 

Falls daily more and more : 

Forth then I went 

And walkt about the City, . 

Where I beheld 

What moved my heart mth pity : 

And being home returned 

I thought upon this ditty, 

Alas poor Trades-men 
What shall we do. 
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BALLAD (ABOUT 1646) 

Shops, Shops, Shops, I descry now 
\\ith Windows ready shut, , 
They’ll neither seU nor buy now. 
Whilst our Lords and Gentry, 
are i’ th’ Country, 
the more is our grief god wot ; 
Woe to the causers 
Of this separation 
Which bred the civil 
Wars in this Nation, 

It is the ‘greatest cause 
Of London’s long vacation, 

Alas poor Trades-men 
What shall we do. ' 

Forts in the fields new erected 
where multitudes do run. 

To see the same effected : 

All their judgment spending, 
and commending 
the same to be well done : 

But yet I fear. 

Our digging and our ramming 

Scarce can defend 

The poorest sort from famine. 

For all the rich may have 
As much as they can cram in, 

Alas poor Trades-men 
What shall we do. 

One may perhaps have large 

whilst thousand more complains 
Oppressed vith their charge : 

All this care and toUing, 
nith fornioiling, 
affords but little gains : 

In hopes of peace 
Oursdves have deluded. 

That on our store 
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So far we have intruded. 

Except a happy peace 
Amongst us be concluded, 

Alas poor Tradcs-moi 
What shall wc do. 

The Second Pari. To the same Tune 

Com God be thankt is not scant 3'ct 
, and 3'ct for aught we know 
The poorer sort may want it. 

In the midst of plenty 
more than twenty 
have found it to be so : 

For if they have not 
Money for to buy it. 

The ncher sort they 
Have hearts for to deny it, 

If that you’ll not believe me. 

You’ll find it when j'ou try it, 

Alas poor Tra.des-»!s» 

'What shall we do. 

Whilst we were well employed, 
and need not for to play. 

We plenty there enjoyed : 

Every week a Noble 

clear \vithout trouble, 
is better than eight pence a day : 
Yet on the Sabbath day 
We used to rest us. 

And went to th' Church 
To pray, and God hath blest us. 

But since the civil wars 
Begun for to molest us 
Alas poor Trades-men 
What shall we do. 

AH things so out of order, 
the Father kills the Son, 
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THE PRESBYTERIANS 

Yet this they count no murder. 

Wars are necessary, 
oh no, but tarry, 

I wish they’d not been begun. 

For where a Kingdom 
Is of itself divid^. 

And people knows not 
By whom they should be guided 
It is too great a matter 
By me to be decided. 

Alas poor Trades-men 
What shall we do. 

Now to conclude my ditty, 

the Lord send England peace 
And plenty in this City : 

Grant the land may flourish, 
long for us to nourish 
us mth her btet increase. 

Our Gracious King^ 

The Lord preserve ^d bless Him 

With safe return 

To them that long do miss him 

And send him to remain 

With them that rvell do wish him, 

Alas poor Trades-vieii, 

What- shall we do. 

FINIS 

London, printed for Francis Grove. 


THE PRESBYTERIANS 

Foe his Religion, it was fit 
To match liis learning and his wit ; 
'Twas Presb}d;erian true blue ; 

For he was of that stubborn crew- 
Of errant saints, whom all men grant 
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To be the true Church Militant ; 

Such as do btuld their faith upon 
The holy text of pike and gun ; 

Decide all controversies by 
InfaJhble artillery ; 

And prove their doctrine orthodox 
By apostohc blows and knocks ; 

fire and sword and desolation, 

A godly thorough Reformation, 

Which always must be going on, 

And still be doing, never done, 

As if Religion were intended 
For nothing else but to be mended : 

A sect whose chief devotion lies 
In odd, perverse antipathies, 

In falling out with that or this 
And finmng something stiU amiss ; 

More peevish, cross and splenetic 
Than dog distract or monkey sick ; 

That TOth more care keep holyday 
The wrong, than others the right way ; 
Compovmd for sins they are inclined to 
By damning those .they have no mind to : 

StiU so perverse and o^osite 
As if they worshipped God for spite. 

The self-same thmg they wiU abhor 
One way and long anotlier for ; 

Freewill they one way disavow, 

Another, nothing else allow ; 

AU piety consists therein 
In them, in other men aU sin. 

Rather than fail they wU defy 
That which they love most tenderly, 

? uarrel with mmce-pies, and disparage 
heir best and dearest friend — ^plum-porridge ; 
Fat pig and goose itself oppose, 

And blaspheme custard through the nose, 

Samuel Butler : Htidibras. 



EPIGRASI UPON GLASSE 8i 

ON THE NEW FORCERS OF CONSCIENCE 
UNDER THE LONG PARLIAMENT 

(1647) 

Because you have throvTi off 5 ?our prelate lord, 

And vath stiff vows renounced his liturgj^, 

' To seize the widowed whore Plurality 
From them whose sin ye eniued, not abhorred, 

Dare ye for this adjure the cEnl sword 

To force our consciences that Christ set free. 

And ride us with a classic hierarchy * 

Taught yc by mere A. S.t and Rotherford ? f 
i\Ien whose life, learning, faith, and pure intent 
Would have been held in high esteem with Paul, 
Must now be named and printed heretics 
By shallow Edwards j and Scotch what d’ye call : 

But we do hope to find out all your tricks, 

Your plots awd pacldug worse thaw those of Trewt, 
'That so the Parliament 

IMay, with their wholesome and preventive shears. 
Clip j'our phylacteries, though bauk your cars. 

/Vnd succour our just fears, 
YEcn they shall read this clearl}' in your charge. 

New Prcsbjder is but Old Priest writ large. 

John Milton'- 


EPIGRAM UPON GLASSE 
{iC’47) 
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A Vicarage at Tom Glasse got here, 

Just upon five and thirty pounds a year. 

■ Add to that thirty-five but five pounds more, 
He’U turn a Papist, ranker than before. 

Robert Herrick. 


THE HOCK-CART; or, HARVEST HOME 

To the Right Honottrable Mildmay, Earl of 
Westmorland. 

(1647) 

Come, sons of summer, by whose toil, 

Wc are the lords of wine and oil ; 

By whose tough labours, and rough hands. 

We rip up first, then reap our lands. 

Cro\vned with the ears of com, now come. 

And, to the pipe, sing harv'cst home. 

Come forth, my lord, and see the cart 
Drest up with aU the country art. 

See, here a maukin, there a sheet. 

As spotless pure as it is sweet ; 

The horses, mares, and frisking fillies. 

Clad, all, in linen, white as lilies. 

The harvest swains, and wenches bound 
For joy, to see the hock-cart crowned. 

About the cart, hear, how the rout 
Of rural younglings raise the shout ; 

Pressing before, some coming after, 

Those with a shout, and these vith laughter. 
Some bless the cart ; some kiss the sheaves ; 
Some prank them up nith oaken leaves : 

Some cross the fill-horse ; some with great 
Devotion, stroke Uie home- borne wheat ; 

Wliile other rustics, less attent 
To pravers, than to merriment, 

Run after witli tlicir breeches rent. 
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A NEW YEAR’S GIFT 

Well, on, brave boys, to your lord’s beartb. 
Glittering vith fire ; where, for your mirth, 

Ye shall see first the large and chief 
Foundation of your feast, fat beef : 

With upper stories, mutton, veal 
And bacon, which makes full the meal. 

With several dishes standing by, 

As here a custard, there a pie. 

And here all tempting frumentie. 

And for to make the merp' cheer-. 

If smirking wne be wanting here. 

There’s that, which droums all care, stout beer ; 
YTiich freely drink to j'our lord’s health. 

Then to the' plough, the common-wealth ; 

Next to.j^our flails, 5’our fanes, j'our fatts ; 

Next to the maids with wheaten hats ; 

To the rough sickle, and crookt sc^dhe, 

Drink, frolic, boys, till all be blithe. 

Feed, and grow fat ; and as yc eat. 

Be mindful, that the labouring neat. 

As you, may have their fill of meat. 

And know, besides, yc must revoke 
The patient ox unto tlie yoke. 

And all go back unto the plough 
And harrow, though tliey’re hanged up now. 
And, you must know, Aour lord's word's true. 
Feed him yc must, whose food fills \'ou. 

And that this pleasure is like rain, 

Not sent for to dro^\'n your pain. 

But for to make it spring again. 

Kobert Herrick. 

A NEW 3'EAR’S GIFT SENT TO 
SIR SIMEON STEWARD 
(tut 7) 

No r.c-ws of r.avi-'s bure.t at seas ; 

No noL-./ of late >pawned titUTics ; 
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No closet plot, or open vent, 

That frights men with a parliament : 

No new device, or late found trick, 

To read by th’ stars, the kingdom’s sick : 
No gin to catch the state, or wring 
The free-bom nostrils of the king. 

We send to you ; but here a jolly 
Verse croivned ivith ivy, and with holly : 
That tells of winter’s t^es and mirth. 
That milk-maids make about the hearth, 
Of Christmas sports, the wassad-bowl. 
That tost up, aiter fox-i’-the-hole : 

Of blind-man-buff, and of the care 
That young men have to shoe the mare : 
Of twelfth-tide cakes, of peas, and beans 
Wherewith ye make tliose merry scenes. 
When as ye choose your king and queen, 
And cry out, Hey, for our iomi green. 

Of ash-heaps, in the which ye use 
Husbands and wives by streaks to choose 
Of crackling laurel, winch fore-sounds 
A plenteous harvest to your grounds ; 

Of these, and such like things, for shift. 
We send instead of New-year’s gift. 

' Read then, and when your faces shine 
with bucksome meat and capering wine : 
Remember us in cups full crowned. 

And let our city-he^th go round. 

Quite through the young maids and the m 
To the ninth number, if not ten ; 

Until the fir^d chestnuts leap 
For joy, to see the fruits ye reap, '' 

From the plump chalice, and the cup, ■ 
That tempts till it be tossM up : 

Then as ye sit about your embers. 

Call not to mind those fled Decembers ; 
But think on these, that are t' appear. 

As daughters to the instant year : 
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A THANKSGIVING 

Sit cro^vned with rose-buds, and carouse, 

Till Liber Pater twirls the house 
About your ears ; and lay upon 
The year, your cares, that’s fled and gone. 

And let the russet swains the plough 
And harrow hang up resting now ; 

And to the bagpipe all address ; 

Till sleep takes place of weariness. 

And thus, throughout, with Christmas pla5^s 
Frohc the full twelve holy-days. 

Robert Herrick. 


A THANKSGIVING TO GOD, FOR HIS HOUSE 

(1648) 

Lord, Thou hast given me a cell 
Wherein to dwell : 

A little house, whose humble roof 
Is weather-proof ; 

! Under the spars of which I lie 

Both soft, and dry ; 

VTiere Thou my chamber for to ward 
Hast set a guard 

Of harmless thoughts, to watch and keep 
He, while I sleep. 

Low is mj'- porch, as is my fate. 

Both void of state ; 

And yet the threshold of my door 
Is worn bjf the poor. 

Who thither come, and freety get 

Good words, or meat : 

Like as my parlour, so my hall 

And Intchen’s small ; 

A little butter^’, and tlicrcin 
A little bin, 

Vliich keeps my little loaf of bread 
Unchipt, imflead : 
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Some brittle sticks of thorn or briar 
Make me a fire. 

Close by whose living coal I sit. 

And glow like it. 

Lord, I confess too, when I dine. 

The pulse is Thine, 

And all those other bits, that be 

There placed by Thee ; 

The worts, the purslain, and the mess 
. Of water-cress. 

Which of Thy kindness Thou hast sent • 

And my content 

Makes those, and my beloved beet. 

To be more sweet. 

'Tis Thou that crown’st my ghttering hearth 
With guiltless mirth ; 

And giv'st me wassail-bowls to drink, 

Spiced to the brink. 

Lord, 'tis Thy plenty-dropping hand, 

That soils my land ; 

And giv'st me, for my bushel sown. 

Twee ten for one : 

Thou.mak’st my teeming hen to lay 
Her egg each day : 

Besides ray hcalthf^ ewes to bear 
Me twins each year : 

The while the conduits of my kine 
Run cream, for wne. 

All these, and better Thou dost send 
Me, to this end. 

That I should render, for my part, 

A thankful heart ; 

YTiich, fired wth incense. I resign. 

As wholly Thine ; 

But tlie acceptance, that must be, 

My Christ, by Thee. 

RoBCKX HCRRtCK. 



THE KING'S -IMPRISONMENT 87 
TO LUCASTA, GOING BEYOND THE SEAS*' 

^(1646) 

If to be absent were to be 
Away from thee ; 

Or that when I am gone 
Yon or I were alone ; 

Then, my Lucasta, might I cxave 
Pity from blustering \vind or swallo\ving wave. 

, But I'U not sigh one blast or gale 
To swell my sail. 

Or pay a tear to 'suage 
The foaming blue god’s rage ; 

For whether he will let me pass 
Or no, I’m still as happy as I was. 

Though seas and land betwixt us both. 

Our faith and troth. 

Like separated souls, 

AH time and space controls ; 

Above the highest sphere we meet 
Unseen, xmknowTi ; and greet as Angels greet. 

So then we do anticipate 
Our after-fate. 

And are alive i’ the skies. 

If thus our lips and eyes 

Can speak like spirits unconfined 
In Heaven, their earthy bodies left behind. 

Richard Lo\’elace. 


UPON THE KING’S IMPRISONMENT 

Imprison me, you traitors ! must I be 
\ our fettered slave, while you're at liberty 

* In iG-|6 I-ovclace w-ns made Colonel of a rcriment under 
Louis XIV. of France. 
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T' usurp my sceptre, and to make my power 
Gnaw its o^TO bowels, and itself devour ? 

You glorious AuUains ! treasons that have been 
Done in all ages, are done o’er again 1 
Expert proficients, that have far outdone 
Your tutor’s precedents, and have outrun 
The practice of all times, whose acts will be 
Thought legendary by postcritj'. 

Was’t not enough you made me bear the waong 
Of a rebellious sword, and vip’rous tongue. 

To lose my state, my children, cro\vn, and wife. 
But must you take my liberty and life ? 

Subjects can find no fortress but their graves, 
"When servants sway, and sovereigns are slaves. 
’Cause I'll not sign, nor give consent unto 
Those lawless actions that you’ve done and do. 
Nor yet betray my subjects; and so be 
As treacherous to them, as you to me ; 

Is this the way to mould me to your wills. 

To expiate former crimes by greater ills ? 

Mistaken fools I to think my soul can bo 
Grasped or infringed by such low tilings as ye f 
Alas ! though I'm immured, my mind is free, 
rU make 3'our very jail my liberty. 

Plot, do your worst, I safeij'^ shall deride. 

In my crowned soul, 5'our base inferior pride, 
Andkand unmoved; tho’aJl your plagues j'ou bring, 
I’ll die a mart}T, or I’ll live a King. 

At-uxANDna Brome. 


an HOrbt-TfAN ODE UPON CROMWELL'S 
RETURN FROM IRELAND 

(1650) 

Tmr forward youth Uiat would ajipc.ar 
Must now forsake his Muses dear. 



CROMWELL’S RETURN 

Nor in the shadows sing 
His numbers languishing. 

’Tis time to leave the hooks in dust. 

And oh the unused armour’s rust. 
Removing from the wall 
The corslet of the haU. 

So restless Cromwell could not cease 
In the inglorious arts of peace. 

But through adventurous war 
UrgM his active star : 

And, like the three-forked lightning, first 
Bresiking the clouds where it was nurst. 
Did through his own side 
His fiery way divide : 

For 'tis all one to courage high. 

The emulous, or enemy ; 

And with such, to enclose 
Is more than to oppose. 

Then burning througli the air he went. 
And palaces and temples rent ; 

And Cfesar's head at last 
Did through his laurels blast. 

’Tis madness to resist or blame 
The face of angry' Heaven's flame ; 

And, if w'e would speak true, 

Much to the man is due, 

MTro, from his private gardens, where 
He lived resei^'M and austere. 

As if his highest plot 
To pleint the bergamot. 
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Could by industrious valour climb 
To ruin the great work of time. 

And cast the Kingdoms old 
Into another mould ; 

V Though Justice against Fate complain. 
And plead the ancient rights in vain — 
But those do hold or break 
As men are strong, or weak — 

Nature, that hateth emptine^. 

Allows of penetration less. 

And therefore must make room 
Where greater spirits come. 

What field of all the civil wars 
Where his were not the deepest scars ? 
And Hampton shows what part 
He had of wiser art ; 

Where, twining subtle fears with hope. 
He wove a net of such a scope 

That Charles himself might chase 
To Caresbrooke's narrow case ; 

That thence the Royal actor borne 
The tragic scaffold might adorn ; 

While round the axmM bands 
Did clap their bloody hands. 

He nothing common did or mean 
Upon that memorable scene : ' 

But with his keener eye 
The axe's edge did try 

Nor called the gods, with vulgar spite. 
To vindicate his helpless right ; 

But bowed his comely head 
Doivn, as upon a bed. 
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CROM\ArELL’S RETURN 
This -was that memorable bour 
W^ch first assmed the forc^ power : 
So when they did design 
The Capitol’s first line, 

A Bleeding Head, where they begun. 
Did fright the ardutects to run ; 

And yet in that the State 
Foresaw its happy, fate ! 

And now the Irish are ashamed 
To see themselves in one year tamed : 
So much one man can do 
That does both act and know. 

They can affirm his praises best. 

And have, though overcome, contest 
How good he is, how just 
And fit for highest trust : 

Nor yet grown stiff er with command. 
But still in the republic’s hand : 

How fit he is to sway 
That can so well obey. 

He to the Commons’ feet presents 
A Kingdom for his first year's rents : 
And, what he may, forbears 
His fame, to make it theirs : 

And has his sword and spoils ungirt 
To lav them at the public’s skirt. 

§o when the falcon high 
Falls hea\'3- from the sky. 

She, hadng killed, no more doth seard 
But on the next green bough to perch 
Adhere, when he first does lure. 
The falconer has her siue. 
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WHiat ina3' not then our Isle presume 
While victor^' his crest docs plume ? 

What nmj' not others fear. 

If thus he crowns each j’car ? 

As C'csar he ere long to Gaul, 

To Hal}* an Hannibal, 

And to all States not free 
Shall climacteric be. 

The Piet no shelter now shall find 
Witliin his parti-coloured mind, 

But from this valour sad 
Shrink underneath the plaid : 

Happy, if in the tufted brake 
The English hunter him mistake, 

Nor lay his hounds in near 
Tlie C^cdonian deer. 

But thou, the war’s and fortune’s son, 
March indcfatigably on ; 

And for the last eilect 
Still keep the sword erect : 

Besides the force it has to fright 
The spirits of the shady night. 

The same arts that did gain 
A power, must it maintain. 

Andrew Marvell. 


TO THE LORD GENERAL CROMWELL 
(1652) 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but detractions rude. 

Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, ' 

To peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed. 
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"THE COl^tPLEAT ANGLER” 

And on the neck of crowned Fortune proud 
Ha^ reared God's trophies, and His work pursued, 
^^^lile Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued. 
And Dunbar field resounds thy praises loud, 

And Worcester’s laureat ■wreath. Yet much remains 
^ To conquer stiU ; peace hath her victories 
No less renowned ■than war ; new foes arise. 
Threatening to bind our souls nith secular chains : 
Help us to save free conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose gospel is "their maw. 

John Milton. 

SONGS FROM "THE COMPLEAT ANGLER” 

{Published 1653) 

I. Coridon’s Song 

Oh the sweet contentment 
The countrjnnan doth find ! 

Heigh trolollie lollie loe. 

Heigh trolollie lee. 

That quiet contemplation 
Possesseth all my mind ; 

Then care away. 

And wend along with me. 

For Courts are full of flatter}'^. 

As hath too oft been tried ; 

Heigh, etc. 

* Heigh, etc. 

The city full of wantonness. 

And both are full of pride ; 

Then, etc. 

Hut oh, the honest coimtryTnan 
Speaks truly from Iris heart. 

Heigh, etc. 

Heigh, etc. 
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His pride is in liis tillage, 

His horses, and liis cart : 

Then, etc. 

Our clothing is good sheepskins, 

Grey russet for our wives. 

Heigh, etc. 

Heigh, etc. 

'Tis warmth and not gay clothing 
That doth prolong our lives : 

Tlien, etc. 

The ploughman, though he labour hard. 
Yet on the holy-day. 

Heigh, etc. 

Heigh, etc. 

No emperor so merrily 
Does pass his time away : 

Then, etc. 

To recompense our tillage, 

The heavens afford us showers ; 

Heigh, etc. 

Heigh, etc. 

And for our s^veet refreshments 
The earth affords us bowers : 

Then, etc. 

The cuckoo and the nightingale 
*■ Full merrily do sing. 

Heigh, etc. 

Heigh, eta 

And with tiieir pleasant roundelays 
Bid welcome to the spring. 

Then, etc. 

This is not half the happiness 
The countryman enjoys ; 



“THE CO^tPLEAT ANGLER” 
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Heigh trolollie lollie loe. 

Heigh trolollie lee. 

Though others think they have as much. 

Yet he that says so lies : 

Then come away. 

Turn countrymen with me. 

John Chalkhill. 


II. The Angler’s Song 

As inward love breeds outward talk. 

The hound some praise, and some the hawk. 
Some, better pleased with private sport. 

Use tennis, some a mistress court : 

But these delights I neither wish. 

Nor emy, while I freely fish. 

YTio hunts, doth oft in danger ride ; 

YTio hawks, lures oft both far and wide ; 
YTio uses games, shall often prove 
A loser ; .but who falls in love. 

Is fettered in fond Cupid’s share : 
angle breeds me no such care 

Of recreation there is none 
So free as fishing is alone ; 

AH other pastimes do no less 
Than mind and body both possess ; 

My hand alone my work can do. 

So I can fhh and study too. 

I care not, I, to fish in seas. 

Fresh rivers best my mind do please, 

Yhose sweet calm comse I contemplate, 
And seek in life to imitate : 

In civil boimds I fain would keep. 

And for my past offences weep. 
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And when tlie timorous Trout I Nvait 
To take, and he devours my bait. 

How poor a tiling, sometimes I find. 

Will captivate a greedy mind : 

And when none bite, I prai^ the wi^ 
Wdiom vain allurements ne’er surprise. 

But yet, though while I fish, I fast, 

I maie good fortune my repast ; 

And thereunto my friend inidte. 

In whom I more than that delight : 

Who is more welcome to mv dish 
Than to my angle was my fish. 

As well content no prize to take. 

As use of taken prize to make : 

For so our Lord was pleas&d, when 
'He fishers made fishers of men ; 

Where, which is in no other game, 

A man may fish and praise his name. 

The first men that our Savjiour dear 
Did choose to wait upon him here. 

Blest fishers were, and fish the last 
Food was that he on earth did taste : 

I therefore strive to foUow those 
Whom he to follow him hath chose. 

. Wn-UAM Basse. 


III. The Beggar’s Song 

Bright shines the sun ; play, Beg^;ars, play : 
Here’s scraps enough to serve to-day. 

What noise of viols is so sweet, _ \ 

As when our merry clapjieis ring ? 

What mirth doth want where Beggars meet ? . 
A B^’s life is for a King. 
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“THE COjMPLEAT ANGLER” 

Eat, drinlc, and play ; sleep when we list ; 

. Go where we will, so stocks he missed. 

Bright shines the sun ; play. Beggars, play ; 
Here's scraps enough to send to-day. 

The world is oius, and ours alone ; 

For we alone have world at utH ; 

We purchase not ; all is our own ; • 

Both fields and streets we Beggars fill. 

Nor care to get, nor fear to keep. 

Did ever break a Beggar’s sleep. 

Play, Beggars, play ; play. Beggars, play ; 
Here’s scraps enough to serve to-day. 

A hundred head of black and white 
Upon our go^vns securely feed ; 

If any dare his master bite. 

He dies therefore, as srue as creed. 

Thus Begg^ lord it as the3’’ please ; 

And onlyBeggais live at ease. 

Bright shines the sun ; play, Beggars, plaj' ; 
Here’s scraps enough to sen^e to^a3\ 

Frcnn FrjV^tk Da\uson’s Miscellany, entitled 
“ A Poetical Rapsodie.” 

IV. The Angler’s Song 

\Set by Mr. H. Lakes'] 

Iklan’s life is but vain ; for ’tis subject to pain. 

And sorrow, and short as a bubble ; 

’Tis a hodge-p^ge of business, and monej% and care. 
And care, and money, and trouble. 

But we’ll take no care when the weather proves fair ; 

Nor will we vex now though it rain ; 

We’ll banish all sorrow, and sing till to-morrow. 

And angle, and angle again. 

IZA.\K WaI-TOX. 

7 
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ON THE VICTORY OBTAINED BY BLAKE 
OVER THE SPANIARDS 

In the Bay of Santacriize, in the Island of 
Teneriff, 1657. 

Now does Spain’s Fleet her spacious Avings unfold. 
Leaves tlie new World and hastens for the old : 

But though the wind was fair, they slowly swum 
Freighted with acted Guilt, and Guilt to come : 

For tills rich load, of which so proud they are. 

Was raised by Tyranny, and raised for War ; 

Every capacious Galleon's womb was fiUed, 

With what the Womb of wealthy Kingdoms yield, 
The new World’s wounded Entrails tliey had tore, 
For Avealth AA'hercAvith to AA'ound tlie old once more. 
Wealth AA’hich all others Avarice might cloy. 

But yet in them caused as much fear, as joy. 

For noAV upon the Main, themselves they si\A', 

That boundless Empire, Avhere you give the LaAi^ 

Of AAonds and Avaters rage, they fearful be, 

But much more fearful are your Flags to see. 

Day that to those Avho sail upon tlie deep, 

More AAUshed for, and more Avclcome is than sleep, 
They dreaded to behold, lest the Sun’s light. 

With English Streamers, should salute tlicir sight : 

In thickest darkness they Avould choose to steer. 

So that such darkness might suppress their fear ; 

At length theirs A’^anishes, and fortune smiles, 

For they behold the sw'cct Canary Isles. 

For Santacruzc tlie glad Fleet takes her way, 

^Vnd safely there casts Anchor in the Bay. 

Never so many Avith one joyful cry, 

That place saluted, AA-hcre they all must die. 

Deluded men I Fate Avith you did but sport, 

You ’scaped the Sea, to perish in j'our Port. 
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’Twas morel f6r Englajtd's fame 'you'shbuld die there. 
Where you had most of strength, and least of fear. 

• • I ‘ *1 • • ' • • 

For here they met with news, which did produce, 

A grief, above the cure of Grapes’ best juice. 

They learned vdth Terror, that nor Summer’s heat. 
Nor Winter’s storms, had made your Fleet retreat. 

To fight against such Foes, was vain they knew, 
Whi^ did the rage of Elements subdue. 
iVho on the Ocean that does horror give. 

To aU besides, triumphantly do live. 

With haste they therefore all their Galleons moor. 
And flank with Cannon from the neighbouring shore. 
Forts, Lines, and Sconces all the Bay along, 

They build, and act aU that can make them strong. 
Fond men who know not whilst such works they 
raise, 

They only Labour to exalt your praise. 

Yet they by restless toil, became at length. 

So proud and confident of their made Strength, 

That they with joy their boasting General heard. 

Wish then for that assault he lately feared. 

His wsh he has, for now undaunted Blake, 

With ving&d speed, for Santacruze does make. 

For your renown, his conquering Fleet does ride. 

O’er Seas as vast as is the Spaniards’ pride. 

VTiose Feet and Trenches viewed, he soon did say. 
We to their strength are more obliged than they. 
Wer’t not for that, they from their Fate would run. 
And a third World seek out our Arms to shun. 

Those Forts, which there, so high and strong appear. 
Do not so much suppress, as show their fear. 

Of speedy Victory let no man doubt. 

Our worst work’s past, now we have found therni out. 
Behold their Nax'y does at Anchor lie. 

And they are ours, for now they cannot fly. 

This said, the whole Feet gave it their applause. 
And all assumes your courage, in ji-our cause 
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That Bay they enter, which unto them ^ i 
The noblest weaths, that Victory bestows.- 
Bold Stainer Leads, this Fleet’s desigh6d by fate. 

To give him Laurel, as the last did Plate. 

The Thund'ring Cannon now begins the Fight, 

And tliough it be at Noon, creates a Night. 

The Air was soon after the fight begim. 

Far more enflamed by it, than by the Sun. 

Never so burning was that Climate known. 

War tmned the temperate, to the Torrid ^ne. 

Fate these two Fleets, between both Worlds had 
brought 

Who fight, as if for both those Worlds they fought. 
Thousands of ways. Thousands of men there die. 

Some Ships are sunk, some blown up in the sky. 
Nature never made Cedars so high a Spire, 

As Oaks did then. Urged by the active fire. 

Which by quick powder’s mrce, so high was sent. 

That, it retxumed to its own Element, 

Tom Limbs into the Ishind fly. 

Whilst others lower, on the Sea do lie. 

Scarce souls from bodies severed are so far. 

By death, as bodies there were by the War. 

Th’ all-seeing Sun, ne’er gazed on such a sight. 

Two dreadful Navies there at Anchor Fight. 

And neither have, or power, or wfll to fly. 

There one must Conquer, or there both must die. 

Far dissent Motives yet, engaged them thus. 
Necessity did them, but Choice did us. 

A choice which did the highest worth express. 

And was attended by as high success. 

For yoru resistless genius there did reign. 

By which we Laiuels reaped ev’n on the Main. 

So prosperous Stars, though absent to the sense, 

Ble^ those they shine for, by their Influence. 

Our Cannon now tears every Ship and Sconce, 

And o’er two Elements triumphs at once. 

Their Galleons sunk, their wealth the Sea does fill. 
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The only place where it can cause no iU. ' 

Ah, would those Treasures which both Indies have, 
Were buried in as large, and deep a grave. 

War’s chief support them would buried be. 

And the Land owe her peace unto the Sea. 

Ages to come, your conquering Arms will bless. 

There they destroy, what had destroyed their Peace. 
And in one War the present age may boast. 

That certain seeds of many Wars are lost. 

All the Foe’s Ships destroyed, by Sea or fire. 
Victorious Blake, does from the Bay retire. 

His Siege of Spain he then again pursues. 

And there first brings of his success the news ; 

The saddest news that ere to Spain was brought. 

Their rich Fleet simk, and ours mth Laurel fraught. 
Whilst Fame in every place, her Trumpet blows. 

And teUs the World, how much to you it owes. 

Andrew Marvell. 


“ FAREWELL, AND ADIEU ” 

Farewell, and adieu to you, (gay) Spanish ladies. 
Farewell and adieu to you, ladies of Spain ! 

For we’ve received orders for to sail for old England, 
But we hope in a short time to see you again. 

We’U rant and we'll roar like true British heroes. 

We’ll rant and we’ll roar across the salt seas. 

Until we strike soundings in the channel of old Eng- 
land ; 

From Ushant to ScUly is thirty-five leagues. 

Then we hove our ship to, with the ^vind at sou’-west, 
boys. 

We hove our ship to, for to strike soundings clear ; 
We got soundings m ninety-five fathom, and boldly 
Up the channel of old England oiu course we did 
steer. 
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The first land we made it was called the Deadman, 
Next, Ramshead off Plymouth, Start, Portland and 
Wight ; 

We passed by Beechy, by Fairleigh, and Dungeness, 
And hove our ship to, off the South Foreland light. 

Then a signal was made for the grand fleet to anchor. 
All in the do^vns, that night for to sleep ; 

Then stand by. your stoppers, let go your shank- 
painters. 

Haul aU your dew-gamets, stick out tacks and 
^ sheets. 

So let every man toss off a full bumper. 

Let every man toss off his full bowls ; 

We’U drink and be jolly, and drown melancholy : 

So here’s a good health to all true-hearted souls. 

Old Ballad. 

A POEM UPON THE DEATH OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL 

(1658) 

That Providence which had so long the care 
Of Cromwell’s head, and numbered ev’ry hair. 

Now in its self (the Glass where ail appears) 

Had seen the period of his golden Years ; 

And thenceforth only did attend to trace, 

What death might least so fair a Life deface. 

The People, which what most they fear esteem. 

Death when more horrid so more noble deem ; 

And blame the last Act, like Spectators vain. 

Unless the Prince whom they applaud be slain. , 

Not Fate indeed can weD refuse that right 
To those that lived in War, to die in Fight. 

But long his Valour none had left that could 
Endanger him, or Cletnmcy that would. 
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And he whom Nature all for Peace had made. 

But angry Heaven unto War had swayed. 

And so less useful where he most desired. 

For what he least affected most admired. 

Deserved yet an End whose ev’ry part 
Should speak the wondrous softness of his Heart. 

• ••••• 

He without noise stUl travelled to his End, 

As silent Suns to meet the Night descend. . 

The Stars that for him fought had only pow’r 
Left to determine now his fatal Hour ; 

A^Tuch, since they might not hinder, yet they cast 
To choose it worthy of his Glories past. 

No part of time but bore his mark away 
Of honour ; all the Year was Cromwell’s day 1 
But this, of all the most auspicious found. 

Twice had in open field him Victor crowned ; 

Vfiien up the armfed Mountains of Dunbar _ 

He marched, and through deep Severn ending w^ar. 
What day should him eternize but the same 
That had before immortalized his Name ? 

That so who ere would at his Death have jo 3 ’ed. 

In their owm griefs might find themselves emplo^^ed ; 
But those that sadl}’^ his departure grieved. 

Yet joyed rememb’rmg what he once achieved. 

And the last minute Ids victorious Ghost 
Gave chase to Ligny on the Bclgic Coast. 

Here ended all his mortal toils : He laid 
And slept in Peace under the Laurel’s shade. 

Then lot xxs to our course of Mourning keep : 

Where Heaven leads, ’tis PieU’ to weep. 

Stand back, ye Seas, and shrunk beneath the veil 
Of yomr Abjss, with covered Head bewail 
Your Monarch : We demand not j’our supplies 
To compass in our Isle : our Tears suffice : 

Since him awav the dismal Temjxst rent. 

Who once more joined us to the Continent ; 
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Who planted England on the Flandric shore, 

And stretched otir frontier to the Indian Ore ; 

Whose greater Truths obscure the Fables old, 
Whether of British Saints or Worthies told ; 

And in a valour less'ning A rihuFs deeds, 

For Holiness the Confessor exceeds. 

He first put Anns into Religion’s hand. 

And tim’rous Conscience unto Courage manned ; 

The Soldier taught that inward Mail to wear. 

And fearing God how they should nothing fear. 

Those Strokes he said shall pierce through all below 
Where those that strike from Heaven fetch their 
Blow. 

Astonished armies did their flight prepare, 

And cities strong were storm M by his Prayer ; 

Of that for ever Preston’s field shall tell 
The storj'’, and impregnable Clonmcll. 

And where the sandy mountain Fenwick scaled, 

The sea between, yet hence his prayer prevafled. 

I saw him dead, a leaden slumber lies. 

And mortal sleep over those wakeful eyes 
Those gentle rays under the lids were fled, 

Which through his looks that piercing srveetness shed ; 
That post which so majestic was and strong, 

Loose and deprived of vigour, stretched along : 

All withered, all discoloured, pale and wan, 

How much another thing, no more than man ? 

Oh ! human glory, vain, oh I death, oh ! wings. 

Oh 1 worthless world I oh ! transitory things ! 

Yet dwelt that CTcatness in his shape decayed 
That still thougli dead, greater tlian death he laid ; 

And in his altered face you something feign, 

That threatens dcatli, he yet wall live again. 

• ••••* 

Thee, manj' ages hence, in martial verse 
Shall th’ English soldier, ere he charge, rehearse ; 
Singing of thcc, inflame llicmsclvcs to fight. 
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And with the name of Cromwell, armies fright. 

As long as rivers to the sea shall run. 

As long as Cynthia shall relieve the sun. 

While stags shall fly unto the forests thick, 

WTiile sheep delight the grassy do\vns to pick. 

As long as future time succeeds the past. 

Always thy honour, praise and name, shall last. 

• ••••• 

And Richard yet, where his great parent led. 

Beats on the rugged track ; he, \drtue dead. 

Revives : and by his milder beams assures ; 

And yet how much of them his grief obscures. 

He, as his father, long was kept from sight 
In private, to be \uewed by better light ; 

But opened once, what splendour does he throw ? 

A Cromwell in an hour a prince will grow. 

How he becomes that seat, how stiongly strains. 

How gently winds at once the ruling reins ? 

Heav’n to this choice prepared a diadem. 

Richer than any eastern ^k, or gem ; 

A pearly rainbow, where the sun enchased 
His bro\vs, like an imperial jewel graced. 

We find already what those omens mean. 

Earth ne’er more glad, nor Heaven more serene. 

Cease now our griefs, calm peace succeeds a war, 
Rainbows to storms, Richard to Oliver. 

Tempt not his clemency to tr\' his power. 

He threats no deluge, yet foretells a shower. 

Andrew ]Mar\u;u.. 


A PANEGYRIC 
TO MA' LORD PROTECTOR 

0 / the present greatness, and joint interest, of 
'nis highness and this 7;atio):. 

Vjnru: v.ith a strong, and yet a gentle, hand, 
A'ou bridle faction, and o\ir hearts command. 
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Protect us from ourselves, and from the foe, 
Make us unite and make us conquer too ; 

Let partial spirits stiU aloud complain, 

Tlunk themselves injured that they cannot reign, 
■ And own no liberty, but where they may 
Without control upon their feUows prey. 

Your drooping country, tom with civil hate. 
Restored by 3mu, is made a glorious state ; 

The seat of empire, where the Irish come. 

And the unwilhng Scots to fetch their doom. 

The sea’s our own ; and now, all nations greet 
With bending sails, each vesskl of our fleet : 

Your power extends as far as winds can blow. 

Or sweUing sails upon the globe maj’ go. 

Heaven (that hath placed this island to give law, 
To balance Europe, and her states to awe) 

In this conjunction doth on Britain smile. 

The greatest leader, and the greatest isle I 

Whether this portion of the world were rent. 

By the rude ocean, from the continent, 

Or thus created ; it was sure designed 
To be the sacred refuge of mankind. 

Hither th’ oppressed .shall henceforth resort. 
Justice to crave, and succour, at your court ; 

And then your highness, not for ours alone, 

But for the world’s protector shall be kno\vn. 

Fame, swifter than your wingM navy, flies 
Through every land, that near the ocean lies ; 
Soundmg your name, and telling dreadful news 
To all that piracy and rapine use. ■ 
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With such a chief the meanest nation blest, 
flight hope to lift her head above the rest : 

What may be thought impossible to do 
By us, embrac^;d by the sea and you ? 

Lords of the world’s great waste, the ocean, we 
Whole forests send to reign upon the sea ; 

And every coast may trouble, or relieve : 

But none may visit us Avithout your leave. 

. . • • • • 

The taste of hot Arabia’s spice we know. 

Free from the scorching sun which makes it grow ; 
Without the worm, in Persian silks we shine ; 

And, mthout planting, drink of every vine. 

To dig for wealth, we weary not oim limbs ; 

Gold, though the hea\’iest metal, hither svams. 

Ours is the han’’est where the Indians mow. 

We plough the deep, and reap what others sow. 

Things of the noblest kind our own soil breeds ; 

Stout are our men, and warlike are our steeds t 
Rome, though her eagle through the world had flown. 
Could never make this island ^ her oivn. 

A race unconquered, by their clime made bold. 

The Caledonians, armed with want and cold, 

Have, by a fate indulgent to your fame. 

Been from all ages kept for you to tame. 

Like favour find the Irish, with like fate 
Advanced to be a portion of our state ; 

YLile by your valour, and j’our bounteous mind, 
Rations dl\'ided by tlie sea are joined. 

Holland, to gain yoiu friendship, is content 
To be our uutguard on the continent : 
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She from her fellow-provinces would go, 

Rather than hazard to have you her foe. 

In our late fight, when cannons did diffuse. 
Preventing posts, the terror and the news, • 

Our neighboTur princes trembled at their roar ; 

But our conjunction made them tremble more. 

Your never-failing sword made war to cease. 

And now you heal us with the acts of peace ; 

Our minds with bounty and with awe engage. 

Invite affection, and restrain our rage. 

Oft have we wondered, how you hid in peace 
A mind proportioned to such things as these ; 

How such a ruling sp’rit you could restrain. 

And practise first over yourself to reign. 

Your private life did a just pattern give. 

How fathers, husbands, pious sons, should lire ; 

Bom to command, your princely virtues slept. 

Like humble David’s, while the flock he kept. 

But when your troubled country called you forth. 
Your flaming comrage and your matchless work. 
Dazzling the eyes of all that did pretend. 

To fierce contention gave a prosperous end. 

Still as you rise, the state, exalted too. 

Finds no distemper while ’tis changed by you ; 
Changed like the world's great scene I when without 
noise 

The rising sun night’s vulgar lights destroys. 

Then let the Muses, with such notes as these. 

Instruct us what bdongs unto our peace { 

Your battles they hereafter shall indite. 

And draw the image of our Mars in fight ; 
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Tell of towns stormed, of armies overrun, 

And naighty kingdoms by your conduct won ; 

How, while you thimdered, clouds of daist did choke 
Contending troops, and seas lay hid in smoke. 

Illustrious acts high raptures do infuse ; 

And every conqueror creates a Muse : 

Here in low strains your milder deeds we sing ; 

But there, my lord I we’ll bays and olives bring 

To croavn your head, while you in triumph ride 
O’er vanqiiished nations, and the sea beside ; 

While all your neighbour princes unto you. 

Like Joseph’s sheaves, pay reverence and bow. 

EDiruND Waller. 


SELECTIONS FROM "ASTR^A REDUX” 

[A Poem cm the Happy Resioratibit and Return of His 
Sacred Majesty Charles II., 1660.] 

*Twas this produced the Joy, that hruned o’er 
Such swarms of English to ibe Neighb’ring shore 
To fetch that Prize, by which Batavia made 
So rich amends for oair impoverished Trade. 

Oh had you seen from Schevelines barren Shore, 
(Crowded vith troops, and barren now no more,) 
Afflicted Holland to his Farewell bring 
True sorrow, Holland to regret a King ; _ 

While waiting him his Royal Fleet did ride. 

And filin g Winds to their low'red Sails denied. 

The wavering Streamers, Flags, and Standard out. 
The merry Seamen’s rude but cheerful Shout ; 

And last the Cannon’s voice that shook the Skies, 
And, as it fares in sudden Ecstasies, 

At once bereft us both of Ears and Eyes. 

The Naseby now no longer England's shame. 

But better to be lost in Charles his name 
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(Like some unequal Bride in nobler sheets) 

Receives her Lord ; The joyful London meets 
The Princely York, himself alone a freight ; 

The Swift-sure groans beneath great Gloucester’s 
weight. 

Secure as when the Halcyon breeds, wth these, 

He that was bom to dro^vn might cross the Seas. 

And welcome now {Great Monarcli) to yom own ; 
Behold th' approaching Cliffs of Albion ; 

It is no longer Motion cheats your view, - 
As you meet it, the Land approacheth you. 

The Land returns, and in the white it wears 
The marks of Penitence and Sorrow bears. 

But you, whose Goodness your Descent doth show, 
Your Heav’nly Parentage and Earthly too ; 

By that ^me mildness which your Father's Crown 
Before did ravish, shall secure your own. 

Not tied to rules of Policy, you find 
Revenge less sweet than a forgiving mind. 

Methinks I see those Crowds on Dover’s Strand, 

Who in their haste to welcome you to Land 
Choked up the Beach >vith their still grooving store, 
And made a wilder Torrent on the Shore : 

WhUe, spurred with eager thoughts of past Delight, 
Those who had seen you court a second sight ; 
Preventing still your Steps and making haste 
To meet you often wheresoe'er you passed. 

• • * • * • 

And now time's whiter Series is begun. 

Which in soft Centuries shall smoothly run ; 

Those Oouds that overcast your Mom shall fly. 
Dispelled to farthest comers of the' Sky. 

Our nation, with united Interest blessed. 

Not now content to poise, shall sway, the rest. 

Abroad your Empire shall no Limits know. 

But like the Sea m boundless Circles flow. 

Your much loved Fleet shall with a wide Command 
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Besiege the petty Monarchs of the Land ; 

And as Old Time his Offspring swallowed down, 

Our Ocean in its depths all Seas shall drow. 

Their wealthy Trade from Pirate’s Rapine free, 

Our Merchants shall no more Adventurers he : 

Nor in the farthest East those Dangers fear 
MTiich humble Holland must dis^mble here. 

^ain to your gift alone her Indies owes ; 

For what the Powerful takes not he besto\v5. 

And France that did an Exile’s presence Fear 
May justly apprehend you still too near. 

At home the hateful names of Parties cease 
And factious Souls are wearied into peace. 

The discontented now are only they 

^Vhose Crimes before did your Just Cause betray ; 

Of those your Edicts some reclaim from sins, 

But most your Life 'and Blest Example wins. 

Oh happy Prince whom Heav’n hath taught the way 
By paying Vov^ to have more Vows to pay ! 

Oh Happy Age ! Oh times like those alone, 

By Fate reserved for great Augustus’ throne ! 

Vdien the joint growth of Arms and Arts foreshow 
The World a Monarch, and that Monarch You. 

John'Drvden. 


THE FIRE OF, LONDON, FROM 
" ANNUS MIRABILIS ” 

(The Year of Wonders, 1666) 

Such was the Rise of this prodigioxis fire, 
Vduch in mean Buildings first obscurely bred. 
From thence did soon to open Streets aspire. 
And straight to Palaces and Temples spread. 

The diligence of Trades and noiseful Gain, 
And luxm^f, more late, asleep were laid : 
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Ali was the night's, and in her silent reign 
No sound the rest of Nature did invade. 

In this deep qUict, from what source unknown, 
Those seeds of Fire tlicir fatal Birtli disclose ; 

And first, few scattering Sparks about were blowoi, 
Big wdtli lire flames that to our Ruin rose. 

Then, in some dose-pent Room it crept along, 
And, smouM’ring as it went, in silence fed ; 

Till th' infant Monster, with devouring strong, 
Yhdkcd boldly upright with exalted head. 

Now like some rich or mighty Murderer, 

Too great for Prison, whidi he breaks \rith Gold, 
Wlvo fresher for new Mischiefs does appear 
And dares the world to tax him with the old : 

So scapes th’ insulting Fire his narrow Jail 
And makes small outlets into open air : 

There the fierce Winds his tender Force assail, 

And beat him downward to his first repair. 

Tlic Wnds, like crafty Courtezans, withheld 
' His Flames from burning, but to blow them more : 
And every fresh attempt he is repelled 
With faint Denials, weaker than before. 

And now, no longer letted of his Prey, 

He leaps up at it with enraged desire : 

O'erlooks the Neighbours wth a wide sun’^ey. 

And nods at every House his threat’ning Fire. 

• • • ' • , • ' 

At length the crackling noise and dreadM blaze 
Called up some wnkmg Lover to the sight ; 

And long it was ere he the rest could raise, 

Whose heavy Eyelids yet were full of Night. 
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The next to Danger, hot pursued by Fate, 
Half-clothed, half-naked, hastily retire ; 

And frighted Mothers strike their Breasts, too late. 
For helpless Infants left amidst the Fire. 

Their Cries soon waken all the Du^ellers near ; 

Now murmuring Noises rise in eveiy Street ; 

The more remote run stumbling with their fear. 

And, in the dark. Men jostle as they meet. 

• 

Now Streets grow thronged and busy as by day : 

Some run for Buckets to the hallow^ Quire : 

Some cut the Pipes, and some the Engmes play ; 

And some more bold mount Ladders to the fire. 

In vain : For from the East a Belgian wind 
His hostile Breath through the dry Rafters sent ; 

The Flames impelled soon left then Foes behind 
And forward, \vith a wanton fury went. 

A Key of Fire ran aU along the Shore, 

And hghtened all the River with a blaze : 

Tlie wakened Tides began again to roar. 

And wond’ring Fish in shining waters gaze. 

Old Father Thames raised up his reverend head. 

But feared the fate of Shnoeis would return : 

Deep in his Ooze he sought his sedgj^^ Bed, 

And shrunk his Waters back unto his Um. 

The Fire, meantime, walks in a broader gross ; 

To either hand his M’ings he opens vide : 

He wades the Streets, and straight he reaches cross. 
And plaj's his longing Flames on th’ other side. 

At first they warm, then scorch, and then they take ; 
Now with long Necks from side to side they feed : 

At length, grown strong, their Mother-fire forsake. 
And a new Colony of Flames succeed. 

(^TC4) 


8 
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To ever}' nobler Portion of the Town ■ 

The curling Billows roll their restless Tide : 

In parties now they straggle up and down. 

As Armies, unopposed, for Prey divide. 

One might 3 ' Squadron witli a Side-wind sped, 
Tlirough narrow Lanes his cumbered Fire does haste 
By pow'rful charms of Gold and Silver led, 

The Lombard Bankers and the Change to waste. 

Another backward to the Tow'r would go, 

And slowly eats his way against the Wind : 

But the main body of the marching Foe 
Against th’ Imperial Palace is designed. 

Now Day appears, and rvith the day the King, 
Whose early Care had robbed him of his rest : 

Far off the Cracks of Falling houses ring. 

And shrieks of Subjects pierce his tender Breast. 

« • » • ' » • 

Himself directs what first is to be done. 

And orders all the Succours which they bring : 

The Helpful and the Good about him run. 

And form an Army worthy such a King. 

He sees the dire Contagion ^read so fast 
That where it seizes, all Relief is vain : 

And therefore must unwillingly lay waste 

That Coimtry, which would, else, the Foe maintain. 

The Powder blows up all before the Fire : 

Th’ amazdd flames stand gathered on a heap ; 

And from the precipices-brink retire, 

Afraid to venture on so large a leap. 

Thus fighting Fires a while themselves consume. 

But straight like Turks, forced on to %vin or die. 

They first lay tender Bridges of their fume, ' ■ 

And o’er the Breach in unctuous vapours fly. 

I 
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Part stays for Passage, 'till a ^st of wnd 
Ships o’er their Forces in a shining Sheet ; 

Part, creeping underground, their Joumej^ blind, 

And, climbing from below, their Fellows meet. 

No help avails ; for, Rjyira-like, the Fire 
Lifts up his Hundred heads to aim his way : 

And scarce the wealthy can one half retire. 

Before he rushes in to share the Prey. 

^e Rich grow suppliant, and the Poor grow proud : 
rtiose offer mighty gain, and these ask more ; 

So void of pity is tn ignoble Crowd, 

^Vhen others’ Ruin may increase their Store. 

^ those who hve by Shores with joy behold 
Some wealthy Vessel spht or stranded nigh ; 

■^d from the Rocks leap down for shipvTacked Gold, 
And seek the Tempest which the others fly : 

So these but wait the Owners’ last despair, 

^d what’s permitted to the flames invade : 

Ev’n from their Jaws they hungry morsels tear. 

And, on their backs, the Spoils of Vnlcan lade. 

Night came, but ivithout darkness or repose, 

A^smal Picture of the gen’ral Doom ; 

Vdiere Souls distracted when the Trumpet blows. 

And half unready with their Bodies come. 

ttose who have Homes, when Home they do repair, 
^ a last Lodging call their wand’ring Friends : 

^eir short uneasy Sleeps are broke ivith Care, 

To look how near their own Destruction tends. 

"Hiose who have none, sit roimd where once it was, 

^d with full Eyes each wonted Room require : 
rtaunting the yet warm Ashes of the place. 

As murdered Men walk where they did expire. 
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Soinc stir up Coals, and watcli the Vestal fire, 
Others in vain from sight of Ruin run ; 

And, while througli burning Lab’rinllis thej'^ retire, 
With loathing Eyes repeat what they would shun. 

Tlic most in Fields like herded Beasts lie do\s'n. 

To Dews obnoxious on tlic grassy Floor ; 

And while their Babes in Sleep their Sorrows drowai. 
Sad Parents ^vatch the remnants of their Store. 

Nor could thy Fabric, Paul’s, defend thee long. 
Though thou wert Sacred to thy Maker’s praise : 
Tliough made Immortal by a poet’s Song, 

And Poets' Songs tlic Theban walls could raise. 

Tlie daring Flames peeped in, and saw from far 
The a\vful Beauties of the Sacred Quire : 

But, since it was profaned by Civil IVar, 

Hcav'n thought it fit to have it purged by fire. 

Now down the nanrow Streets it swiftly came, 

And, wdely opening, did on both sides prey ; 

This benefit we sadly owe the Flame, 

If only Ruin must enlarge our way. 

And now four days the Sun had seen our Woes ; 

Four nights the Moon beheld th' incessant fire ; 

It seemed as if the Stars more sickly rose. 

And farther from the fev'rish North retire. 

At length th' Almighty cast a, pitjdng Eye, 

And Mercy softly touched his melting Breast ; 

He saw the Towns one half in Rubbish lie. 

And eager flames drive on to storm the rest. 

The vanquished Fires withdraw from every place. 

Or, full with feeding, sink into a sleep : 
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Eacli houseliold Genius shows again his face. 

And, from the hearths, the little Lares creep. 

. 

The Father of the People opened wide 
His Stores, and all the Poor with Plenty fed ' 

Thus God’s Anointed God’s owm place supphed. 

And filled the Empty wth his dail}' Bread. 

This Royal bounty brought its own Reward, 

And, in their blinds, so deep did print the sense , 

That if their Ruins sadly they regard, 

’Tis but with fear the sight might drive him thence. 

But so may he live, long, that Town to sway. 

Which by his Auspice they will nobler make. 

As he iviU hatch their Ashes by his stay. 

And not their humble Ruins now forsake. 

They have not lost their Loj^alty by Fire ; 

Nor is their Courage or their Wealth so low. 

That from his Wars they jioorly w'ould retire. 

Or beg the Pity of a vanquished Foe. 

Not with more Constancy the Jews of old. 

By Cyrus from rewarded Exile sent. 

Their Royal City did in Dust behold. 

Or with more vigour to rebuild it went. 

The utmost Malice of their Stars is past. 

And two dire Comets, w'hich have scourged the Tovm 
In their owui Plague and Fire have breathed their last. 
Or, dimly, in their sinking sockets froivn. 

• 

Methinks already, from this Chymick flame, 

I see a city of more precious mould : 

Rich as the towm w'hich gives the Indies name. 

With Silver paved, and all divine with Golck 
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Already labouring with a mighty fate, 

She shakes the Rubbish from her mounting Brow, 
And seems to have renewed her Charter's date. 
Which Heav’n will to the death of time allow. 

s, 

More great than human now, and more August, 
New deified she from her Fires does rise : 

Her widening Streets on new Foundations trust, 
And, opening, into larger parts she flies. 

The vent'rous Merchant who designed more far. 
And touches on our hospitable Shore, 

Charmed with the Splendour of this Northern Star, 
Shall here unlade him, and depart no more. . 

Our pow’rful Navy shall no longer meet. 

The wealth of France or Holland to invade : 

The beauty of this Town without a Fleet, 

From all the World shall vindicate her Trade. 

And, while this famed Emporium we prepare. 

The British Ocean shall such Triumphs boast, 

That those, who now disdain our Trade to share. 
Shall rob like Pirates on our wealthy Coast. 

• «•••« 
Thus to the Eastern wealth through Storms we go, 
But now, the Cape, once doubled, fear no more ; 

A constant Trade-wind will secruely blow. 

And gently lay us on the Spicy shore. 

John Dryden. 


ON THE STATUE OF KING CHARLES I. 
AT CHARING CROSS 
(1674) 

That the First Charles does here in triumph ride. 
See his son reign where he a martyr died. 

And people pay that reverence as they pass. 
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OATiich then he wanted 1 ) to the sacred brass, 

Is not the efiect of gratitiide alone, 

To which we owe the statue and the stone ; 

But Heaven this lasting monument has vTOUght, 
That mortals may etemaUj' be taught 
Rebellion, though successful, is but vain. 

And kings so killed rise conquerors agam. 

This truth the roj'al image do^ proclaim, 

Loud as the trumpet of surviving Fame. 

Edmund Waller.* 


ANTHONY ASHLEY COOPER, EARL OF 
' SHAFTESBURY 


(1621-83) 


[From "Absalom and Achiiophel." t] 


Of these the false Achifophd was first, 

A Name to aU succeeding Ages curst. 

For close Designs and crookM Counsels fit. 

Sagacious, Bold, and Turbulent of wt. 

Restless, unfixt in Principles and Place, 

In Pow’r unpleased, impatient of Disgrace ; 

A fiery Soul, which working out its way. 

Fretted the Pigmy Body to decaj' ; 

And o’er informed the Tenement of Clay. 

A daring Pilot in extremity ; . , • , 

pleased with the Danger, when the Y^aves rvent high 
He sought the Storms ; but, for a Calm unfit. 


• The poet -(Vho wrote the " Panegyric to my Lord Protect^” 
(See page ros.l But despite his character of turncoat, he wrote gow 
poetry on both sides. Cromwell was a kinsman of W aller s on his 
mother’s side. , , 

t In thU long poem John Dryden satirizes the members of the p^y 
who wished to exclude the Duke of York from the throne, and who^ 
leader was the Earl of Shaftesbury. The David of this poem is 
Charles IL, Absalom the Duke of klonmouth. We are not for the 
present concerned with all the details of the story, but with Dryden s 
cleverness at drawing a pen portrait (of an opponent). 
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Would Steer too nigh the Sands to boast his Wit. 
Great Wits are sure to Madness near allied. 

And thin Partitions do their Bounds divide ; 

Else, why should he, with Wealth and Honour blest, 
Refuse his Age the needful hoiurs of Rest ? 

Punish a Bo^ wliich he could not please. 

Bankrupt of Life, yet Prodigal of !]^e ? 

John Drydek. 


GEORGE VILLIERS, DUICE OF 
BUCIONGHAM 

(1627-88) 

[From "Absalom and Acliilopliel.’'] 

Some of their Chiefs were Princes of the Land ; 

In the first Rank of these did Zitnri stand : 

A man so various, that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all Mankind’s Epitome. 

Stiff in Opinions, alwaj^ in the wong ; 

Was Everything by starts, and Nothmg long : 

But, in the course of one revolving Moon, 

Was Chemist, Fiddler, Statesman, and Buffoon 
Then all for Women, Painting, Rhyming, Drinking, 
Besides ten thousand Freaks that died in thinking. 
Blest Madman, who could every hour employ. 

With something New to wish, or to enjoy ] ’ 
Railing and praising were his usual Themes ; 

And both (to show his Judgment) in 'Extremes : 

So over Violent, or over Civil, 

That every Man, with him, was God or Devil. 

In squand'ring Wealth was his ^uliar Art ; 
Nothing went tmrewarded, but Desert. 

Beggared by fools, whom stiff he found too late ; 

He had his Jest, and they had his Estate. 

He laughed himself from Court ; then sought Relief 
By forming Parties, but could ne’er be Chief : 
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For, spite of him, the weight of Business fell 
On Absalom and wse AcJtifophel : 

Thus wicked but in Will, of Means bereft. 

He left not Faction, but of that was left. 

John Dryden. 


EPITAPH ON CHARLES TI 
(Died 1685) 

Here lies our Sovereign Lord the King, 

Whose word no man rehes on, 

‘ WTio never said a foolish thing, 

Nor ever did a ■vsdse one. 

John Wilmot (Earl of Rochester). 

THE SONG OF THE WESTERN 1 *IEN * 
(1688) 

A GOOD sword and a trusty hand ! 

A merry heart and true ! 

King James's men shall understand 
^^^lat Cornish lads can do. 

And have they fixed the where and when ? 

And shall T^ela^^TleJf die ? 

Here's twenty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why ! 

Out spake their captain brave and bold, 

A merr}' night was he : 

“ If London Tower were Jlichael's hold 
We’ll set Trelamicy free 1 

* Macaidav sa\*3, “ All over the countv (Cornwall) the peasants 
chanted a ballad of which the burden is still remeinbcrcd : 

* And shall Trelavmay die. and shall Trcla’v\Ticy die ? , 

,*rhen thirty thousand Cornish bo>*s will know the reason '''hy« 

Thr* miners from their caverns re-echoed the song with a variation^. 

* Tlien tw*enty thousand underground will know the reason why. 
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" Wc'U cross the Tamar, land to land;, 

The Severn is no stay, — 

With one and all, and hand in hand, 

And who shall bid us nay ? 

" And when we come to London Wall, 

A pleasant sight to view. 

Come forth ! come forth, ye cowards all i 
Here's men as good as you. 

“ TrelaAvney he's in keep and hold, 
Trela\vney he may die ; 

But here's hventy thousand Cornish bold 
Will know the reason why I " 

R. S. Hawker. 


LILLIBURLERO * 

, [To an Air by PttrcclL'] 

Ho Brother Teague dost hear de Decree, 
Lilli Burlero Bullen a-la, 

Dat we shall have a new Debittie, 

Lilli Burlero Bnllen a-la. 


• In Macaulay’s History of England (168J-1702), chap, is., we read: 
..." Thomas Wharton’s satirical ballad on the administration of 
TyrconneL In this little poem an Irishman congratulates a brother 
Irishman, In a barbarous jargon, on the approaching triumph of 
Popery and of the Milesian race. The Protestant heir will be e.r- 
duded. The Protestant officers will be broken. The great Charter 
and the praters who appealed to it will be hanged in one rope. The 
good Tallwt \vill shower commissions on his countrymen, and wiU 
cut the throats of the English. These verses, which were in no resi)ect 
above the ordinary standard of street poetry, had for burden some 
gibberish which was said to have been used as a watchword by the 
insurgents of Ulster in r64r. The verses and the time caught the 
fancy of the nation. From one end of England to the other all 
dasMS were constantly singing this idle rh}’me. It was especially 
the deUght of the English army. ... 

“ Wh^on afterwards boasted that he had sane a Uag out of 
thrpn kingdoms. But in truth the snecess of LilUburlero was the 
^ot, not the cause, of that eaclted state of public feeling which 

produced the Revolution." 
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Lero, lero, lilliburlero, lero, lero, btiUen a-la , 
Lero, lero, lilliburlero, lero, lero, buUen a-1^ 


Ho by my Sboul it is a Talbot, 

LiUi, etc.. 

And be ■will cut de Englishman’ s Troat, 

LiUi, etc. 

Though by my shoul de English do Prat, 
lulli, etc., 

De Law’s on Dare side, and Chreist kno'ws what, 
Ltlh, etc. 

But if Dispence do come from de Pope, 

Ltlh, etc., - 

' We’U hang I^Iagno Carto and demselves on a Rope, 
Lilh, etc. 

And the good Talbot is made a Lord, 

Lihi, etc., 

And he ■with bra^ve lads is coming aboard, 

LiUi, etc. 

^^Tlo’ ! all in France have taken a swear, 

LiUi, etc., 

Dat day wiU have no Protestant heir, 

LiUi, etc. 

O but wh}^ does he stay behind, 

LUU, etc.. 

Ho by mv shoul ’tis a Protestant %vind, 

LUU, etc. 

Row Tyrconnd is come ashore, 

LilU, etc.. 

And we shaU have Commissions gUlore, 

LUU, etc. 
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And he dat %vill not go to Mass, 

Lilli, etc., ' 

Shall turn out and look like an Ass, 

Lilli, eta 

Now now de Hcrcticks all go domi, 

Lilli Burlcro Bullcn a-la. 

By Chrdst and St. Patrick the Nation's our own, 
Lilli Burlcro Bullcn a-la. 

Lcro, Icro, lilliburlcro, lero, Jero, bullcn a-la ; 
Lcro, lero, lilliburlcro, lero, lero, bullcn a-la. 

Thomas Wharton. 


STRAMT3ERRY HILL * 

Some cry up Gunnersburj^, 

For Sion some declare. 

Some say that with Cliiswck House 
No viUa can compare ; 

But ask the beaux of Middlesex, 

Who know the country well, 

If Strawberry-hill, if Strawberry-hill, 

Don't bear away the bell ? 

Some love to roll down Greenuach-hili, 

For this thing or for that. 

And some prefer sweet Marble-hill, 

Though sure 'tis somewhat flat ; 

Yet Marble-hill and Greenwich-lnJl, 

If Katty Clive can tell, 

From Strawberry-hill, from Strawbeny-hiU, 

Wil] never bear the bell. 

• This poem, which belong to the reign of William and Mary, 
.shoidd be compared with the fines on Blenheim House (see page 129). 
No account of the social life of the eighteenth century (though this 
applies in n lesser degree to the Beventeenth aud sixteenth centuries) 
■(TC&d be complete vnthout a mention of the great houses of the 

^The reference in stania 4 is to Denham’s poem, " Cooper’s HilL” 
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Though Surrey boasts its Oatlands, 

And Clermont kept so jim. 

And some prefer sweet Southcoats, 

'Tis but a dainty whim ; 

But ask the gallant Bristol, 

Who doth in taste excel. 

If Strawberry-lull, if Strawberry-hill, 

Don’t bear away the bell. 

Since Denham sung of Cooper’s, 

There’s scarce a hill around. 

But what in song or ditty. 

Is turned to fairy groimd. 

Ah 1 peace be mth Idieir memory, 

I wish them wondrous well. 

But Strawberry-hill, but Strawberry-hiU, 

Win ever bear the beU. 

Great William dwells at Windsor, 

As Edward did of old. 

And many a Gaul and many a Scot 
Have foimd him full as bold. 

On lofty hiUs like Windsor 
Such heroes ought to dwell ; 

Yet the little folks on Strawberry-hill 
Like Strawberrj'^-hill as well. 

William Pilltexey (Earl of Bath). 


HIGH GERMANY 

> Polly love, O Polly, the rout has now begun, " 
nd we must be a-marching at the beating of the drum ; 
lo dress 5'ourself all in your best and come along with 
me, 

'll take you to the cruel wars in High Germany.* 

* This is probably a reference to Marlborouph’s wars, and p\-es 
rcU the private side of the picture which may be contrasted with 
\ddison*s “ Campai^ ” — the public side. The reference to "press- 
ng ” or forced ealUtment should be noticed- 
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0 Haixjf love, O Harr}', you hearken vhal I say ; 

My feet are all too tender, I cannot march away ; 

Besides, my dearest Harry, tliough man and wife wc 
be, 

How am I fit for cruel wars in High Germany ? 

I 

A horse Ifil buy j’'ou, dapple grey, and on it you shall 
ride. 

And all my heart's delight udll be a-trotting at your 
side ,‘ 

We’ll ride o’er moor and mountain high, and breathe 
the air so free. 

And jauntily .we’U ride along in High Germany. 

O no, my love, it may not be, I cannot -with you ride. 

For I have here my children dear, at home I must 
' abide. 

But all my thoughts and many prayers shall be the 
while with thee 

As thou dost fight Old England's wars in High Ger- 
many. 

O cursM are the cruel wars that ever they should rise. 

And out of merry England press many a lad likewse. 

They pressed my Harry from me, as all my brothers 
three. 

And sent them to the cruel wars in High Germany. 

Anon. 


FROM "THE CAMPAIGN” 

, Poem to His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, 1705.] 

I ' ’ 

To Britain's queen the nations turn their eyes. 
On her resolves the western world relies. 
Confiding stUl, amidst its dire alarms ; 

In Anna’s coimdls, and in Churchill’s ^ 
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Thrice happy Britain, from the kingdoms rent. 

To sit the guardiart of the continent ! 

That sees her hravest son advanced so high. 

And flourishing so near her prince’s eye. 

My favourites grow not up by fortune's sport. 

Or from the crimes and follies of a court ; 

On the firm basis of desert they rise. 

From long-tried faith, and friendship’s hoty ties *. 
Their sovereign’s well-distinguished smiles they share. 
Her ornaments in peace, her strength in war ; 

The nation thanks them with a public voice j 
By shower of blessings Heaven approves their choice ; 
Emw itself is dumb, in wonder lost. 

And factions strive who shall applaud them most. 


II, The Battle of Blenheim 

But O, my Muse, what numbers vilt thou find 
To sing tiie furious troops in battle joined 1 
Jlethinks I hear the dnuns' tumultuous sound 
The rictors’ shouts and diing groans confound. 

Tile dreadful bursts of cannon rend the skies, 

And all the tliundcrs of the battle rise. 

’Twas then great Marlborough's mighty soul was 
proved, 

That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair. 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war : 

In peaceful tliought the field of death si^'cycd. 

To fainting squ.idrons sent tlie timely aid. 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage. 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an angel by dirine command 
tMtb rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

Such as of late o'er pale Britannia past. 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast : 

And, plea-'-sl th' .Vlmighiy's orders to perform. 
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Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

But sec the haughty household troops advance I 
The dread of Europe, and tlie pride of France 
The war’s whole art each private soldier knows. 
And with a general’s love of conquest glows ; 
Proudly he marches on, and void of fear 
Laughs at the shaking of tlie British spear : 

Vain insolence ! wth native freedom brave 
The meanest Briton scorns the highest slave : 
Contempt and fury fire their souls bv turns. 

Each nation’s glory in each warrior hums ; 

Each fights, as in hfs arm th' important day 
And ail tlie fate of his great monarch lay : 

A thousand glorious actions, that might claim 
Triumphant laurels, and immortal fame, 

Confu^ in crowds of glorious actions lie. 

And troops of heroes undistinguished die, 

0 Dormer, how can I behold thy fate. 

And not the wonders of thy youth relate ! 

How can I see the gay, the brave, the young. 

Fall in the cloud of war, and lie unsung 1 
In joys of conquest he resigns his breath. 

And filled with England’s glory, smiles in death. 

The rout begins, the Gallic squadrons run. 
Compelled in crowds to meet the fate they shun ; 
'Iliousands of fiery steeds with wounds transfixed, 
Floating in gore, with their dead masters mixed, 
'Midst heaps of spears and standards driven around. 
Lie in the Danube's bloody whirlpools drovTied, 
Troops of bold youths, bom on the distant Sa6ne. 

Or sounding borders of the rapid Rh6ne, 

Or where the Seine her flowery fields divides, 

Or where the Loire through -winding -vineyards glides. 
In heaps the rolling billmvs sweep away, • 

And into Sc 5 rthian seas their bloated corp^ convey. 
From Blenheim’s towers the Gaul, with wild affri^t. 
Beholds the various' havoc of the fight ; 

His'wa.ving banners, that so oft had stood- 
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Planted in fields of deatli, and streams of blood. 

So wont the guarded enemy to reach, 

And rise triumphant in the fatal breach. 

Or pierce the broken foe’s remot^t lines, 

The hardy veteran vath tears resigns. 

Joseph Ai>disok. 


UPON THE DUICE OF liLARLBOROUGH’S 
HOUSE AT WOODSTOCK * 

See, sir, here’s the grand approach , 

This way is for his Grace’s coach . 

There lies the bridge, and here’s the cloct. 
Observe the lion and the cock. 

The spacious court, the colonnade. 

And mark how wide the hall ^ i^de 
The chimneys are so wcU d^gn d. 

They never smoke in any wind. _ 

This gallery’s contrived for w’all^g. 

The windows to retire and talk m , 

The council chamber for debate. 

And all the rest are rooms of state. 

. Thanks, sir, cried I, 'tis very fine. 

But where d’ye sleep, or where d ye dme { 

I find, by all you have been telling. 

That ’tis a house, but not a dwelling. 

(GeneraUy ascribed to Pore 

but by Mr. I. A. tMUiams to the 
Rev. Abel Evans. D.D.) 

• This poem should be compared 
page 124). The magnificent palace of erected 

famous architect and dramatist. Sir Jotm i^pt^een the 

at the national expense for the Duke of Marlborough be 
years r7o5 and 1722. 


2.7M) 
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AN ODE* 

{1708) 

Ormond's glory, Marlborough’s arms, 

All the moutlis of Fame employ ; 

And th* applauding world aroimd 
Echoes back the pleasing sound : 

Their courage warms ; 

Their conduct charms ; 

Yet the universal joy 
Feels a sensible alloy ! 

Mighty George, the Senate's care. 

The people’s love, great Anna’s prayer 1 
While the stroke of Fate we dread 
Impending o’er the sacred head, 

Tlie British youth for thee submit to fear, 

For her the dames in cloudy grief appear. 

Let the voice of war and joy 
Rend again the trembling sky ; 

Great G^rge revives to calm our fears. 

With prospect of more glorious years ; 

Derived from Anne’s auspicious smiles 
More cheerful airs refresh the British Isles. 

Sound the trumpet ; beat the drum : 

Tremble, France ; we come, we come ! 
Almighty force our courage warms : ' 

We f^ the fuU, the powerful charms 
Of Ormond's glory, Marlborough’s arms. 

Edmund Smith. 

* Prince George, brother of Christian V., King of Denmark, was 
married in 1683 to Anne, second daughter of James II., later ^een 
of England. He died in X708, when this Ode was written, at the 
time when poUtied intrigue was at its height between the Whigs and 
the Tories. 'V^en the Tories came into power after the elections of 
1710 Ormond succeeded Marlborough In the command ot.. 
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And took, but read not the receipt : 

For which thc3' claimed tlieir Sunday's due 
Of slumbering in an upper pew. 

No man's defects sought they to know ; 

So never made themselves a foe. 

No man’s good deeds they did commend ; 

So never raised themselves a friend. 

Nor cherished tliey relations poor, 

That might decrease their present store : 

Nor bam nor house did they repair, 

That might obbgc their future heir. 

Tlicy neitlicr added, nor confounded : 

Thev neither wanted, nor abounded. 

Each Christmas they accounts did clear ; 

And woimd their bottom round the year. 

Nor tear nor smUe did thev employ 
At news of public grief or joy. 

\Vhen bells were nmg, and bonfires made, 

If asked, they ne’er ^nied their aid : 

Their jug was to the ringers carried. 

Whoever either died or married ; 

Their billet at the fire was found. 

Whoever was deposed, or cro\vn^. 

Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor \vise ; 

They would not learn, nor could advise : 
Without love, hatred, joy, or fear. 

They led — a kind of — as it were : 

Nor wished, nor cared, nor laughed, nor cried : 
And so they lived ; and so they died. 

Matthew Prior. 
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EPISTLE TO MISS BLOUNT 

On her leaving the Town after the Coronation* 

As some fond Virgin, whom her mother s care 
Drags from the Town to wholesome Country > 

Just when she learns to roU a melting eye, ^ 

And hear a spark, yet think no danger mgn , 

From the dear man unwlling she must sever. 

Yet takes one kiss before she pa^ for ever . 

Thus from the world fair Zephalinda flew, 

Saw others happy, and with sighs vuthdrew , 

Not that their Pleasures caused her ’ x 

She sighed not that they stayed, but that s e 

She went, to plain-work, and to purhng hr » _ 
Old-fashioned halls, dull Aunts, and croamng 
She went from Op’ra, Park, Assembly, Play, _ 

To morning-walks, and prayers three hmirs a y , 

To part her time 'tsvixt reading and bohea , 

To muse, and spill her solitary tea ; 

Or o'er cold coffee trifle with the spoon. 

Count the slow dock, and dine exact at noon , 

Divert her eyes nith pictures in the fire. 

Hum half a time, teU stories to iEe squme ; 

Up to her godly garret after sev’n, 

There starve and pray, for that’s the way to h • 

Some Squire, perhaps you take delight to ra , ^ 
Whose game is "Wiisk, whose treat a toast m sa , 
Who visits with a Gun, presents you bir^, , i> 

Then gives a smacking buss, and cries, ^ x Vi „ 

Or with his hound comes holloing from the ^ta , 
Makes love with nods, and knees ben^th a tab e , 
Whose laughs are hearty, though his jests are co , 
And loves you best of all things — but his horse. 

In some fair ev’ning, on your elbow laid, ^ 

You dream of Triumphs in the rural shade , 

In pensive thought recall the f anded scene, 

* Of George I., i7i5- 
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See Coronations rise on ev'ry green ; 

Before you pass th’ imaginary sights ' . 

Of Lords, and Earls, and Dukes, and garte^ Knignts, 
While the spread fan o'ershades your dosing eyes ; 
Then give one flirt, and all the vision flies. 

Thus vanish sceptres, coronets, and balls. 

And leave you in lone woods, or empty ! 

So when your Slave, at some dear idle time, 

g STot plagued ivith headaches, or the want of riiyme) 
tands in the streets, abstracted from the crew, 

And while he seems to study, thinks of you ; 

Just when his fancy points your sprightly eyes, 

Or sees the blush of soft Parthenia rise. 

Gay pats my shoulder, and you vanish quite, 

Streets, Chairs, and Coxcombs, rush upon my sight ; 
Vexed to be still in town, I knit my brow. 

Look sour, and hum a Tune, as you may now. 

Alexander Pope. 


BALLAD 

The Battle of SherLfftnviir 

(T/if Rebellion of 17 1 5) 

There’s some say that we \Von, 

And sojne say that they won, 

And some say tiaat none won at a', man. 
But of one thing I’m sure. 

That at SheriSmuir 
A battle there was that I saw, man. 

And we ran, and they ran ; 

And they ran, and we ran ; 

But we ran and they ran awa’, man. 

Anon. 
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THE VICAR OF BRAY * 

(1720) 

In good Ring Charles's golden days. 

When loyalty no harm meant, 

A zealous High-Churchman was 1, 

And so I got preferment. _ 

To teach my flock I never mip^ 

Kings were by God appomtecl , 

And lost are those that dare re^t 
Or touch the lyord’s anomted. 

And this is the law that I’ll maintain 
Until my dying day, sir • 

That whatsoever kmg shall ragn. 

I’ll be the Vicar of Bray, sir. 

men royal James possessed the croivn. 

And Popery grew in fashion, 

* Southey and others have told the ■who 

of Bray in Berkshire, one Simon as well 

enjoyed the li-ving, and kept out of thrologicm song 

as from Smithfield bonfires of martyrdOT. Dragoons, in the 

■was ■written by a soldier in Colonel FuUer^s tro^ befomid in the 
reign of Geor^ I. Its inspimtion is probably t^^^ ^ ^,jgad- 

poem, ascribed doubtfully to Samuel Butler, bu 
sheet of much earlier date, ■beginning ' 

“ I loved no King in Forty-one, 

When Prelacy went do'wn ; 

A Cloak and Band I then put on. 

And preached against the Cro^wn. 

A Turncoat is a cunning man 
That cants to admirauon ; 

And prays for any King, to gmn 
The People’s approbation. 

In regard to the waning Protestantism of Charles, he 

“ The King’s religion I profest, _ 

And found there was no • 

I tugged and flattered, hke to rest, 

TiU I had got preferment. 

This recalls our song very closely. 
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The penal laws I hooted down, 

And read the Declaration : 

The Church of Rome I found would fit 
Full well my constitution ; 

And I had been a Jesuit, 

But for the Revolution. 

Refrain — 

When William was our King declared 
To ease the nation’s grievance ; 

With this new wind about I steered. 
And swore to him allegiance : 

Old principles I did revoke. 

Set conscience at a distance ; ^ 

Passive obedience was a joke, 

A jest was non-resistance. 

Refrain — 

When ro5'-al Anne became our Queen, 
The Church of England’s glory, 

Another face of things was seen. 

And I became a Torj' ; 

Occasional conformists base, 

I blamed their moderation ; 

And thought the Chiu-ch in danger was 
By such prevarication. 

Refrain — 

WTien George in pudding-time came o'er. 
And moderate men looked big, sir, 

My principles I changed once more. 

And so became a Whig, sir ; 

And thus preferment I procured 
From our new faith’s-defender ; 

And almost ev'ry day abjured 
The Pope and the Pretender. 

Refrain — 



“ A CITY SH0\\T2R ” ^^37 

Th’ illustrious house of Hoover, 

And Protestant succession, 

To these I do allegiance swear— 

YTiile they can keep possession , 

For in my faith and loyalty 

I never mote will falter, , ,, , 

And George my lawful IGng shaU he— 

Until the times do alter. 

And this is the law that I’ll maintain 
Until my djnng day, sir i 
That whatsoever king shall reign, 
m be the Vicar of Bray. sir. 

from “A DESCRIPTION OF A CITY SHOWER 

In Imitation of Virgil’s Georgxcs 

Now in contiguous drops the flood comes down. 
Threatening irith deluge this devoted toiw- 
To shops in crowds the draggled females hy. 

Pretend to cheapen goods, but i^o^^ung buy. 

The Templar spruce, while every spout s a 
Stays till 'tis fair, yet seems to ’ ctrides 

The tucked'up sempstress walte ci^es * 

Yhile streams run down her oiled umbr^a 
Here various kinds, by various fortunes le , 

o-mAa't’lr 3. SoCCi* 



Triumphant Tories, and desponding ^ 

Forget their feuds, and join to save th^ wigs- 
Boxed in a chair the Beau impatient ^ts. 

While spouts run clattering o’er the roof by , 
And ever and anon with frightful din . 

The leather sounds ; he trembles from witnin. 

* • • * ■ 

Now from all parts the swelling keimeB 
And beatr their triumphs with them as they g 
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Filtlis of all hues and odours seem to tell 

WTiat street they ^iled from, by their sight and smell. 

They, as each torrent drives wath rapid force. 

From Smitlificld to St. Pulchre’s shape their course, 
And, in huge confluence joined at SnowhiU ridge, 

Fall from the conduit prone to Holbom bridge, • 
Sweepings from butchers’ stalls, dung, guts, and blood, . 
Dro\vned puppies, stinking sprats, ^ drenched in 
mud. 

Dead cats, and turnip-tops come tumbling down the 
flood. Jonathan Swift. 


SELECTIONS FROM “TRDHA”; or, THE ART 
OF WALKING THE STREETS OF LONDON 

(1715) 

Of Shoes 

When the black youth at chosen stands rejoice. 

And “ Clean your shoes ” resounds from ev'ry voice ; 
Mhen late their miry sides stage-coaches show. 

And their stiff horses through the town move slow ; 
When all the Mall in leafy ruin lies, 

And damsels first renew their o5^ter cries : 

Then let the prudent walker shoes provide. 

Not of the Spanish or Morocco hide ; 

The wooden heel may raise the dancer's bound. 

And with the scalloped top his step be cro\vned : 

Let firm, well-hammered soles protect thy feet 
Through freezing s^o^vs, and rains, and soaking sleet. 
Should the big l^t extend the shoe too wide. 

Each stone wfll -wrench th’ unwary step aside : 

The sudden turn may stretch the swellmg vein, ' 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ankle sprain ; 

And when too short the modish shoes are worn. 

You’ll judge the seasons by your shooting com. 
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Of Canes 

K the strong cane support thy walking hand. 
Chairmen no longer shEdl the wall command : 

Ev’n sturdy carmen shall thy nod obey. 

And rattling coaches stop to make thee way ; 

Tl^ shall durect thy cautious tread aright. 

Though not one glaring lamp enliven night. 

^t beaus their canes with amber tipped produce. 
Be theirs for empty show, but thine for use. 

In gilded chariots while they loU at ease. 

And lazil}"^ insure a life disease ; 

VTiile softer chairs the tawdry load convey 
To Court, to WTiite’s, Assemblies, or the Play ; 
Rosy-complexioned health th3' steps attends. 

And exercise thj' lasting j'outh defends. 

Imprudent men heaven's choicest gifts profane. 
Tlius some beneath their arm support the cane ; 
The di^r point oft checks the careless pace. 

And miry spots the clean cra\'at disgrace ; 

0 ! maj' I never such misfortune meet, 

Maj' no such vicious walkers crowd the street, 

Maj' ProWdence o’ershade me vith her vings, 
\\mle tlie bold Muse e.xperienccd dangers sings. 

Signs of Fair Weather 

Nor do less certain signs tlic town ad\’ise, 

01 milder wearher, and screner skies. 

The i.-idies gaily dressed Uie Mall adorn 

Vith various d\-cs, and paint tlic sunn\' mom ; 

The sci^sons op^rarc on cv’ry breast ; 

'Tis iieiice that fawns are brisk, and ladies dressed. 
V.lien on lii' box the notJding coachman snores. 
And drcaitts of fancied fares ; wlion tavern-doors 
Ike diaimte:’, Jcly crowd : tlten ne'er refuse 
To trust tl.y hus)‘ ^tc•Jv^ 5n iliinncr shoes. 
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Signs of Rainy Weather 

But when the s\vinging signs your ea^ offend 
With creaking noise, then rainy floods impend ; 

Soon shall the kennels swell mth rapd streams, 

And rush in muddy torrents to the Thames. 

The bookseller, Avhose shop’s an open square, 
Foresees the tempest, and with early care 
Of learning strips the rails ; the rowng crew. 

To tempt a fare, clothe aU their, tilts in blue : 

On hosiers’ poles depending stockings tied. 

Flag with the slackened gale, from side to side ; . 
Church-monuments foretell the changing air ; 

Then Niobe dissolves into a tear. 

And sweats with secret grief : you’ll hear the sounds 
Of whistling winds, ere kennels break their bounds ; 
Ungrateful odours common-shores diffuse. 

And dropping vaults distil unwholesome dews. 

Ere the tiles rattle with the smoking shower, 

And spouts on heedless men their torrents pour. 

The Morning 

For ease and for dispatch the morning's best ; 

No tides of passengers the street molest. 

You'll see a draggled damsel here and there. 

From Billingsgate her fishy traffic bear ; 

On doors the sallow milkmaid chalks her gains ; 

Ah 1 how unlike the nulkmaid of the plains ! 

-Before proud gates attending asses bray. 

Or arrogate with solemn pace the way ; 

These grave physicians with their milky cheer. 

The love-sick maid and dwindling beau rgjair ; 

Here rows of drummers stand in martial me, 

> And with their veUmn thunder shake the pUe, 

To greet the nen^-made bride. Are sounck like these 
The proper prelude to a state of peace ? 
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Now industry' awakes her busy sons. 

Full charged wth news the breathless hawker runs : 
Shops open, coaches roll, carts shake the groimd, 

And all the streets uath passing cries resoimd. 

What Trades prejudicial to W^alkers 

If clothed in black, you tread the busy town, 

Or if distinguished by the rev'rend goun, 

Three trades avoid ; oft in the mingling press, 

The barber’s apron soils the sable dress ; 

Shun the perfumer’s touch %vith cautious eye, 

Nor let the baker’s step advance too nigh : 

Ye walkers too that youthful colours wear. 

Three sullying trades avoid with equal care ; 

The little chimney-sweepf^ skulks along. 

And marks vith sooty stains the heedless throng ; 
When smaU-coal murmurs in the hoarser throat. 

From smutty dangers guard thy threatened coat : 

The dustman’s cart offends thy clothes and eyes. 
When through the street a cloud of ashes flies ; 

But whether black or lighter dyes are worn. 

The chandler’s basket, on his shoulder home. 

With tallow spots thy coat ; resign the way. 

To shun the surly butcher’s greasy tray. 

Butcher’s, whose hands are dyed ivith blood’s foul 
stain. 

And always foremost in the hangman’s train. 


The Stocks 

Where elevated o’er the gaping crowd. 

Clasped in the board the per]ur^ head is bowed. 
Betimes retreat ; here, thick as hailstones pour, 
Tiunips, and half-hatched eggs (a mingled shower) 
Among the rabble rain : some random throw 
lilay with the trickling yolk thy cheek o’eifiow. 
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The Dangers of Football 

Where Covent Garden’s famous temple stands, 
That boasts the work of Jones’ immortal hands ; 
Columns with plain magnificence appear, 

And graceful porches lead along the square ; 

Here oft my course I bend, when lo ! from far, 

I spy the furies of the football war : 

The ’prentice quits his shop, to join the crew. 
Increasing crowds the flying game pursue. 
vThus, as you roU the ball o’er snowy ground. 

The gath ring globe augments with every round. 
But whither shall I run ? the throng draws nigh. 
The ball now sWms the street, now soars on high ; 
The dext’rous glazier strong returns the bound. 

And jingling sashes on the pent-house sound. 

An Episode of the Great Frost 

O roving Muse, recall that wond'rous year, 

When ^vinter reigned in bleak Britannia’s air ; 

When hoary Thames, -with frosted osiers crowned. 
Was three long moons in icy fetters boimd. 

'The waterman, forlorn along the shore. 

Pensive reclines upon his useless oar. 

Sees harnessed steeds desert the stony town. 

And wander roads unstable, not their own : 

Wheels o’er the hardened waters smoothly glide. 

And raze with whitened tracks the slipp'ry tide. 

Here the fat cook piles high the blazing fire. 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire. 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long streets appear. 
And num’rous games proclaim the crowded fair. 

So when a general bids the martial train 
Spread their encampment o’er the spacious plain ; 
Thick rising tents a canvas city build. 

And the loud dice resound through aU tlie field. 
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Remarks on the Cries of the Town 

Recessive cries the seasons’ change declare, 

P ^ the monthly progress of the year, 
how'the streets vnth-treble voices ring, 

0 sell the bounteous product of the spring 1 
-.^^^t-smeUing flowers, and alder's early bud, 
im nettle’s tender shoots, to cleanse liie blood 1 
F r’ Jiine’s thunder cools the sultry skies, 
Sundays axe profaned by mackerel cries, 
alnuts the fruit’rer’s hand, in autumn, stain, 
me plums and iuicy pears augment his gain ; 
ejrt orange the longmg boys entice, 

,,^tnist their copper fortime to the dice. 

' hen rosemary, and bays, the poet’s crown, 
bawled in frequent cries through aU the town, 
hen judge the fetival of Christmas near, 
^hnstrnas, the joyous period of the year. 

Aow with bright holly sdL your temples strow, 

'* ith laurel green, and sacred misletoe. 


Of Pickpockets 

tVhere the mob gathers, swiftly shoot along, 
hor idly mingle in the noisj’’ throng, 
fwed by the silver hilt, amid the swarm, 

^btle artist will thy side disarm, 
hor is thy flaxen wig ■with safety worn ; 

^gh on the shoulder, in a basket bome, 

Turks the sly boy ; whose hand, to rapine bred, 
Tlucks off the curling honours of thv head. _ 
Here dives the skulking thief wth practised sleight, 
^d unfclt fingers make th^* pocket light. 

>'hcre’s now thy watch, with all its trinkets, flown . 
^d thy late snuff-box is no more thy own. 

"Ut lo ! his bolder thefts some tradesman spies, 
•wWilt from his prey the scudding lurcher flies ; 
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DextTous he 'scapes the coach with nimble bounds, 

, Whilst ev’ry honest tongue “ Stop thief ” resounds. 
So speeds the wily fox, farmed by fear. 

Who lately filched the turkey's callow care ; 

Hounds following hounds, grow louder as he flies. 

And injured tenants join the hunter's cries. 
Breathless he stumbling falls : iU-fated boy I 
Why did not honest work thy youth employ ? 

Seized by rough hands, he's dragged amid the rout, 
And stretched beneath the pump s incessant spout : 
Or plunged in miry ponds, he gasping lies. 

Mud chokes his mouth, and plasters o'er his eyes. 

The Danger of Crossing a Square by Night 

Where Lincoln's Inn, wide space, is railed around. 
Cross not with vent’rous step, there oft is foimd 
The lurking thief, who while the daylight shone. 

Made the walls echo with his begging tone : 

That crutch which late compassion moved, shall 
wound 

Thy bleeding head, and fell thee to the ground. 
Though thou art tempted by the linkman's call. 

Yet trust him not along the lonely wall ; 

In the midway he’ll quench the flaming brand. 

And share the booty with the pilf’ring band. 

Still keep the public streets, where oily rays 
Shot from the crystal lamp o’erspread the ways. 

Of Chairmen 

Let not the chairman, with assuming stride. 

Press near the wall, and rudely thrust thy side : 

The laws have set him' boimds ; his servile feet 
Should ne’er encroach ,*where posts defend the street. 
Yet who the footman’s arrogance can quell, 

Whose flambeau gilds) the sashes of PeU-mell, 
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SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 
in long rank a train of torches flame, 
fhe midnight visits of the dame ? 

Uthers, perhaps, by happier guidance led, 

where the ^airman rests, wdth safety tread ; 
'yhene’er I pass, their poles unseen below, 

•Make my knee tremble with the jarting blow. 


Of Watchmen 

^ there are watchmen who with friendly light 
Will teach thy reeling steps to tread aright ; 

■^or sixpence ^vill support thy helpless arm, 

^d home conduct thee, safe from nightly harm. 

But if they shalce their lanthoms, from afar 
^ ° call their brethren to confed’rate w^ar 
uTien rakes resist their power ; if hapless you 
^ould chance to wander with the scowering crew ; 
^ough fortime jneld thee captive, ne’er despair. 

But seek the constable’s consid’rate ear ; 

He will reverse the watchman’s harsh decree. 

Moved by the rhet’ric of a silver fee. 

Thus would you gain some fav’rite courtier’s word ; 
Fee not the petty clerks, but bribe my Lord. 

JoHX Gay. 

THE SOUTH SEA BUBBLE 
{1720) 

[■Frotn a Panegyrical Epistle to Mr. Thomas Snow, 
Goldsmith, near Temple Bar. occasioned by his Buying 
and Selling of the Third SubscripHons, take): in by the 
Directors of the South Sea Contpanv, at a thousand per 

Disdaix not, Snow, ray humble verse to hear : 

Stick thy black pen awhile behind thj' ear. 

\tTicther th}' compter shine with sums untold. 

And thy wide-grasping hand grow bUick witli gold ; 

-JO 
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Whether thy mien erect, and sable locks, 

In crowds of brokers overawe the Stocks : 

Suspend the worldly business of the day. 

And to enrich thy mind, attend my lay. 

0 thou, whose penetrative wisdom found 
The South-Sea rocks and shelves, where thousands 
drowned. 

^Vhen credit simk, and commerce gasping lay, 

Thou stood’st ; nor sent one bill unpaid away. 

When not a guinea chinked on Martin's boards. 

And Ativill’s self was drained of all his hoards. 

Thou stood’st (an Indian king in size and hue) 

Thy unexhausted shop was our Peru. 

Why did 'Change Alley waste thy precious hours, 
Among the fools who gaped for golden showers ? 

No wonder if we found some poets there. 

Who live on fancy, and can feed on air ; 

No wonder they were caught by South-Sea schemes 
Who ne'er enjoyed a guinea but in dreams ; 

No wonder, they their third subscriptions sold. 

For millions of imaginary gold : 

No wonder that their fancies wild can frame 
Strange reasons, that a thing is stiU the same. 

Though changed throughout in substance and in name. 
But you (whose judgment scorns poetic flights) 

With contracts furnish boys for paper kites. 

John Gay. 


THE HIGHWAYMAN'S SONG 

[From "The Beg^r's Opera," 1728. To the tune of " The 
March in Rinaldo.n > 

/ 

Let us take the (Road I 

Hark I I hbar the Sound of Coaches 1 
The Hour of Attack approaches. 
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SALLY IN OUR ALLEY 
To your Arms, brave Bo}^, and load. 

See the Ball I hold 1 
Let the Chemists toil like Asses, 

Our Fire their Fire surpasses, 

And turns all our Lead to Gold. 

John Gay. 

SALLY IN OUR ALLEY 

Of all the girls that are so smart 
There’s none like pretty Sally, 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

There is no lady in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally, 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

Her father he makes cabbage-nets, ^ 

And through the streets does cry em . 

Her mother she sells laces long, 

To such as please to buy ’em ; 

But sure such folks could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sally ! 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

When she is by I leave my work, 

(I love her so sincerely) 

Ikly master comes like any Tiak 
And bangs me most severely ; 

But let him bang his bell 3 '’-full, 

I’U bear it all for Salty ; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alle\^ 

Of all the days that’s in the week 
I dearh' love but one day, 

And that’s the day that comes betwixt 
A Satiurday and Mondaj' : 
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For then I'm drest, all in my best, 

To walk abroad with Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart, 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master carries me to Church, 

And often am I blamed. 

Because I leave him in the lurch. 

As soon as text is named ; 

I leave tlie church in sermon time. 

And slink away with Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

When Christmas comes about again, 

O then I shall have money ; 

I'll hoard it up, and box and all 
I'll give it to my honey ; 

And would it were ten thousand pounds, 

I'd give it all to Sally ; 

She is the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley. 

My master and the neighbours all 
Make game of me and SaUy ; 

And (but for her) I’d better be 
A slave and row a galley : 

But when my seven long years are out, 

0 then I'll mar^ Sally I 

O then how happhy we’U live — 

But not in our alley. 

Henry Carey. 

FAREWELL TO BATH 

To all you ladies now at Bath, 

And eke, ye beaus, to you. 

With aching heart, and watery eyes, 

1 bid my last adieu. 



SIR ROBERT WALPOLE ^49 

Farewell, ye nymphs, who waters sip 
Hot recking from the pumps, 

IITiile music lends her fnendlj' aid. 

To cheer you from the dumps. 

FarewcU, ye mts, who prating stand. 

And criticize the fair ; 

Yourselves the joke of men of sense, 

MTio hate a coxcomb’s air. 

Farewell to Deard’s, and aU her toys, 

YThch glitter in her shop. 

Deluding traps to girls and boys. 

The warehouse of the fop. 

Lindsay’s and Hayes's both farewell. 

Where in the spacious hall. 

With bounding steps, and sprightly air, 

I’ve led up many a ball. 

Where Somerville of coiirteous mien 
Was partner in the dance. 

With sNvimming Haws, and Brownlow blithe. 
And Britton pink of France. 

Poor Nash, farewell ! may fortrme smile. 

Thy drooping smil revive ; 

My heart is full, I can no more — 

John, bid the coachman drive. 

LtAdy Mary Worxley Montagu. 


TO SIR ROBERT WALPOLE 

Great Sir, as on each levee day 
I stni attend you — still you say 
" I’m busy now, to-morrow come ; ” 
To-morrow, Sh, you're not at home ; 
So says your porter, and dare I 
Give such a man cis him the lie ? 
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In imitation, sir, of you, 

I keep a mighty Icvi-c too ; 

YHicrc my attendants, to their sorrow. 

Are hid to come again to-morrow. 

To-morrow they return, no doubt. 

But tlien, like you. Sir, I'm gone out. 

So sa}^ my maid ; but tliey, less civil. 

Give maid and master to the devil ; 

And tlien with menaces depart, 

Wliich, could you hear, would pierce your heart. 
Good Sir, do make my levdc fly me. 

Or lend your porter to deny me. 

Henrv Fielding. 


ADMIRAL HOSIER’S GHOST 

As near Porto-Bello l3flng 
On the gently-swelhng flood, 

At midnight, with streamers fljdng. 

Our triumphant navy rode ; 

Tliere while Vernon sate all-glorious 
From the Spaniards’ late defeat : 

And his c^e^vs, with shouts victorious. 
Drank success to England’s fleet : 

On a sudden, shrilly sounding, 

Hideous yells and shrieks were heard ; 

Then, each heart wth fear confounding, 
A sad troop of ghosts appeared ; 

All in dreary hammocks shrouded. 
Which for winding-sheets they wore. 

And, with looks by sorrow clouded, 
Fro\vning on that hostile shore. 

On them gleamed the moon’s wan lustre, 
Whgn the shade of Hosier brave 

His pale brands was seen to muster. 
Rising jtem their wat’ry grave : 
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O’er the glimmeriiig wave he hied him, 

MTiere the Burford reared her sai^ 
three thousand ghosts beside him, 

And in groans did Vernon haiL 

Heed, oh 1 heed our fatal story ; 

I am Hosier’s iniured ghost ; 

You who now have purchased glory 
At this place where I was lost. 

Though in Porto-BeUo’s ruin 

You now triumph, free fropa fears. 

When you think of my undoing. 

You will mix your joys with tears. 


See these mournful spectres, sweepmg 
Ghastly o’er this hated wave, 

VTiose wan cheeks are stained with weepmp 
These were English captains brave : 

Mark those numbers, pale and homd, 

YTio were once my sailors bold ; 

Lo 1 each hangs his drooping forehead. 
While his dismal tale is told. 

I, bjf tunnty ships attended 
Did this Spanish town afinght, 

Nothing then its wealth defended. 

But mj’’ orders, not to fight. 

Oh 1 that in this rolling ocean 
I had cast them ndth disdain. 

And obeyed mv heart’s warm motion 
To have qu^ed the pride of Spam. 

For resistance I could fear none, 

But with twentj"^ ships had done 
VTiat thou, brave and happy Vernon, 

Hast achieved with six alone. 

Then the Bastimentos never 
Had our foul dishonour seen. 
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Nor the sea the sad receiver 
Of tliis gallant train had been. 

Thus, like thee, proud Spain dismayin 
And her galleons leading home, 

Though, condemned for disobeying, 

I had met a traitor’s doom ; 

To have fall'n, my country crying 
He has played an English part. 

Had been better far than dying 
Of a grieved and broken heart. 

Unrepining at thy glory, 

Thy successful arms we hail ; 

But remember our sad story. 

And let Hosier’s wrongs prevail. 

Sent in this foul clime to languish. 

Think what thousands fell in vain. 
Wasted wth disease and anguish, 

Not in glorious battle slain. 

Hence with all my train attending 
From their oozy tombs below. 

Through the hoary foam ascending, 

Here I feed my constant woe : 

Here the Bastimentos vievdng, 

We recall our shameful doom. 

And, our plaintive cries renewing. 

Wander through the midnight gloon 

O’er these waves, for ever mourning 
Shall we roam, deprived of rest, 

If, to Britain’s shores returning. 

You neglect my just request ; 

After this proud foe subduing. 

When your patriot friends you see. 

Think on vengeance for my ruin. 

And for England — Earned in me. - 

Richard Gloveii. 
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' THE STAGE COACH 
[-From the Latin of Vincent Bourne.] 

To pay my duty to sweet Mrs. Page, 

A place was taken in the Stamford stage. 

Our coachman Dick, the shades of night to shun. 
Had yoked his horses long before the sun : 
Distxirbed I start ; and, ^owsy all the while, 
to be jolted many a weary nule ; 

^ both sides squeezed, how highly was I blessed > 
Between two plump old women to be pressed ] 

A corporal fierce, a nurse and child that cried. 

And a fat landlord filled the other side. 

Scarce dawns the morning, ere the cumbrous load 
RoUs roughly rumbling o’er the rugged road. 

One old ndfe coughs, and wheezes in my ears. 

Loud scolds the other, and the corporal swears ; 
Sour imconcocted breath escapes my host. 

The squalling child returns his milk and toast : 

Te gods 1 if such the pleasures of the stage, 

I choose to walk and visit Mrs. Page. 

Francis Fawkes. 


EPIGRAMS 

I. On the Naturalization Bill 

Come all ye foreign strolling gentry. 

Into Great Britain make your entry ; 

Abjure the Pope, and take the oaths, 

' And you shall have meat, drink, and clothes. 

II. On a Monopoly for Grinding Com in 
Manchester 

Bone and Skin, 

Two millers thin, 

’.d starve the town or near it ; 
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But be it known 
To Skin and Bone, 

Tliat nesh and Blood can’t bear it. 

Ill 

God bless the ICing I — I mean the Faith's defender ; 
God bless — no harm in blessing — the Pretender I 
But who Pretender is, or who is ICing — 

God bless us all 1 that’s quite another thing. 

John* Byrom. 


SONGS OF THE '45 

I. Come, boat me o’er to Charlie * 

[Tiiuc — " O'er the Water to Charlie."] 

Core, boat me o'er, come row me o’er. 

Come boat me o'er to Charlie ; 

I'll gi'c John Ross another bawbee. 

To boat me o’er to Charlie. 

We’ll o’er the water and o’er the sea. 

We’ll o’er the water to Charlie ; 

Come weal, come woe, we’ll gather and go. 
And live or die \vi’ Charlie. 

I lo’e wed my Charlie’s name. 

Though some there be abhor him ; 

But oh, to see auld Nick gaun hame. 

And Charlie’s faes before him I 

I swear and vow by moon and stars. 

And sun that shines so early. 

If I had twenty thousand lives, 

I’d die as aft for Charlie. 

* Prince Charles Edward. 
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We’ll o’er the water and o’er the sea, 

We’ll o’er the water to Charlie ; 

Come weal, come woe, we’ll gather and go. 

And live or die 'wi’ Charlie. 

Robert B^R^s. 


II. Wha’U be King but Charlie ? 

Come thro’ the heather, around him gather. 

Ye’re a’ the welcomer early ; 

Around him cling m’ a’ your kin ; 

For wha’ll be king but Charlie ? 

Come thro’ the heather, around him gather. 
Come Ronald, come Donald, come a thegitn , 
And crown your rightfu’, lawfu’ l^g 1 
For wha’il be king but Charlie ? 

The news frae Moidart came yestreen, 

Win soon gar mony ferlie ; _ 

For ships of war hae just come m. 

And landit Royal Charlie. 

The Hieland clans, wi’ sword in hand, 

Frae John o’ Groat’s to Airhe, 

Hae to a man declared to stand 
Or fa’ wi’ Royal Charlie. 

The Lowlands a’, baith great an’ sma , 

Wi’ many a lord and laird, hae 
Declared for Scotia’s king an’ law. 

And speir 3 ’’e wha but Charlie. 

There’s ne’er a lass in a’ the Ian’, 

But VOW'S baith late an’ earl}', ^ 

She’ll ne’er to man gie heart nor han 
Yha wadna fecht for Charlie. 
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Tlicn here's a health to Charlie's cause, 

And be't complete an' early ; 

His very name our heart’s blood warms ; 

To arms for Royal Charlie, 

La0v Nairne. 


III. The Hundred Pipers 

Wi’ a hundred pipers an’ a', an’ a', 

Wi’ a hundred pipers an’ a', an' a’ ; 

We’Jl up an’ gie them a blaw, a blaw, 

Wi’ a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’. 

Wi’ a hundred pipers an' a’, an’ a', 

Wi’ a hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a‘, 

We’ll up an’ gie them a blaw, a blaw, 

Wi’ a hinidr<^ pipers an’ a’, an’ a’. 

Oh 1 it’s owre Uie Border awa’, awa’, 

It’s owre tlie Border awa’, awa’. 

We’ll on and we'll march to Carlisle ha’, 

Wi’ its yetts, its casteU, an’ a’, an' a’. 

Oh 1 our sodger lads looked braw, looked braw, 
Wi' their tartans, an' kilts, an' a', an' a', 

Wi’ their bonnets, an' feathers, an’ glittering gear. 
An’ pibrochs sounding sweet and clear. 

WiU they a’ return to their ain dear glen ? 

Will they a’ return, our Hieland men ? 
Second-sighted Sandy looked fu' wae. 

And mothers grat when they marched away. 

Oh wha is foremost o’ a’, o’ a' ? 

Oh wha does follow the blaw, the blaw ? 

Bonnie Charlie, the king o’ us a', hurra I 
Wi’ his hundred pipers an’ a’, an’ a’. 

His bonnet an’ feather he’s wavin’ high, 

His prancin’ steed maist seems to fly. 
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The nor’ wind plays w' his curly hair, 

While the pipers blaw' in an unco flare. 

The Esk was swollen sae red and sae deep. 

But shouther to shouther the brave lads keep , 

Twa thousand swam owre to feU English ^ound. 

An' danced themselves diy' to the pibroch s soun . 
Dumfoimdered, the English saw — they s^ 
Dumfoundered they heard the b^w, the blaw , 
Dumfoundered, they a' rem aw'a’, ^wa , 

From the hundred pipers an’ a’, an' a’. 

Lady NairNE. 

rV. Bonnie Prince Charlie 

Follow thee ! follow thee ! wha wadna follow thee ? 
Long hast thou loved and trusted us fairly 1 

Charlie, Charlie, w'ha wadna follow thee, , 

King o’ the Highland hearts, bonme Prince Charlie r 
Cam’ ye by Athol, lad %vi’ the philabeg, 

Down by the Tummel, or banks o’ the Garry, - 

Saw ye our lads, ■\vi’ their boimets and white codcaaes, 
Leaving their moimtains to foUow Prince Charlie ? 

I hae but ae son, my gallant young Donald ; 

But if I had ten, they should foUoAV Glengarry. 

Health to M'Donnel, and gallant Clan-Ronald, 

For these are the men that will die for their Charhe, 

I’U to Lochiel, and Appin, and kneel to them, 

Down by Lord Murray, and Hoy of Kildarlie, 

Brave M'lntosh, he shhil fly to the field with "^em , 
These are the lads I trust wF my Charlie 1 

D own through the Lowiands, down wi ’ the \V^gamore 1 • 
Loyal true Highlanders, do^vn wi' them rarely ! 

Ronald and Donald, drive on wi’ the broad da5Tnore, 
Over the necks of the foes of Prince Charlie 1 

James Hogg. 
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V. ^^^clcomc, Royal Charlie ! 

Oil I he was lang o' cornin’. 

Lung, lung, lung o' cornin’. 

Oh I he was lang o’ cornin' 1 
Welcome, Royal Charlie ! 

\\'hcn he on Moidart’s shore did stand, 

Tlic friends he had within the land 
Came down and shook him b 3 ’^ the hand, 

And welcomed R 03 MI Charlie. 

Tlie dress tliat our Prince Charlie had. 

Was bonnet blue, and tartan plaid ,* 

And O 1 he was a handsome lad, 

A true king’s son was Charlie, 

But oh 1 he was lang o’ cornin’, 

Lang, lang, lang o’ cornin’. 

Oh I he was lang o' cornin'. 

Welcome, Royal Charlie 1 

Anon. 

, VT. Wae’s me for Prince Charlie 

A wee bird cam' to our ha' door. 

He warbled sweet and dearly. 

And a 3 ^e the owre-come o’ his song 
Was " \t'’ae's me for Prince Charlie f " 

Oh 1 when I heard the bonnie, bonnie bird, 

The tears came drappin' rarely, 

I took my bannet aff my head. 

For weel I lo’ed Prince Charlie. 

Quo' I, " My bird, my bonnie, bonnie bird. 

Is that a tale ye borrow ? 

Or is’t some words ye've learnt by rote 
Or a lilt o’ dule and sorrow ? ” 
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“ Oh 1 no, no, no I ” the wee bird sang, 

“ I’ve flown sin’ morning ^ly ; 

But sic a^day o’ wind and rain ! — ^ 

Oh I wae’s me for Prince Charhe 1 

“ On hillcj that are by right his ain. 

He roams a lonely stranger ; 

On ilka hand he’s pressed by want. 

On Aka side by danger. 

Yestreen I met him in the glen. 

My heart near bursted fairly. 

For sadly changed indeed was he — 

Oh ! wae’s me for Prince Charlie ! 

“ Dark night cam' on, the tempest howled 
Out-owre the hills and valleys ; 

And whar was’t that your prince lay do\vn, 
Yfliose hame should been a palace ? 

He rowed him in a Highland plaid, 

' Which covered him but sparety. 

And slept beneath a bush o^ broom — 

Oh 1 wae’s me for Prince Charlie 1 ” 

But now the bird saw some redcoats. 

And he shook his vdngs m’ anger ; 

“ O this is no a land for me. 

I’ll tarr}' here nae langer.” 

A while he hovered on the ving. 

Ere he departed fairly : 

But weel I mind the farewell strain 
Was “ Wae’s me for Prince Charlie 1 ” 

William Glen. 


VII. Will ye no come back again ? 

Will ye no come back again ? 

Win ye no come back again ? 

Better lo’ed ye carma be. 

Will ye no come back again ? 
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Bonnie Charlie*? now awa*, 

Safely owrc the friendly main ; 

Mony a' heart will brcal: in twa, 

Shonkl he ne’er come back again 

Ye tnistcd in your Hidand men. 

They trusted you, dear Charlie ; 

They kent 3’on liiding in tlic glen, 

Your cicadin' was but barely. 

English bribes were a’ in \-ain ; 

An’ e’en though puircr we ma^' be, 

Siller canna buy tlie heart 
Tliat beats aj'c for thine and thee. 

We watched thee in the gloaming hour, 

We wat<Acd thee in the morning gre^^ ; 

Tliough thirty thousand pounds they’d gie, 
Oh tlicrc is none that wad betray. 

Sweet’s the laverock’s note and lang, 

Lilting wildly up the glen ; 

But aye to me he sings ae sang. 

Will ye no come back again ? 

Lady Nairne. 

A JACOBITE’S EPITAPH I 

To mj^ true King I offer free from stain 
Courage and faith ; vain faitli, and courage vain. 
For him I threw lands, honour, wealth, away. 

And one dear hope, that was more prized than they. 
For him I languished in a foreign dime, 

Grey-haired wtli sorrow in my manhood's prime ; 
Heard on I^vemia Scargill’s whispering trees. 

And pined by Amo for my lovelier Tees ; 

Bdidd each night my home in fevered sleep. 

Each morning started from the dream to weep ; 

TiU God, who saw me tried too sorely, gave 
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resting-place I asked, an early grave. 

0 thou, whom chance leads to thif^ nameless stone, 
From that proud country which was once mine own. 
By those white cliffs I never more must see. 

By that dear language which I spake like thee. 

Forget all feuds, and shed one English tear 
0 er English dust. A broken heart lies here. 

Lord Macaulav. 


ODE 

Written in the beginning of the year 1746 * 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest. 

By all their country’s wishes blest 1 
When Spring, rvith dervy fingers cold. 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould. 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod. 

Than Fancy’s feet have ever trod. 

By fairy hands their knell is rung. 

By fonns unseen their dirge is sung ; 

There Honour comes, a pilgrim grey. 

To bless the turf that wraps their clay. 

And Freedom shall awhile repair. 

To dwell a weeping hermit there I 

WiLUAM Collins. 

STRATHALLAN’S LAMENT 

{James Dritmmo7id, Viscount Sira/halla7i, whom these 
co77X7ne777oraie, escaped with difficxiliy fr077t the field of 
'-'U/loden, where his father fell, in 1746 . He died abroad.'] 

Thicker riight, o’erhang my dwelling 1 
Howling tempests, o’er me rave ! 

Turbid torrents, vintry swelling. 

Still surroimd my lonely cave ! 

-If 'written to the memory of British soldiers ■who fell 

(1745) and Falkirk (17^6), in the Jaoabite Rebellion 
vriuch was nnaUy crushed at CuUodra. 

'2.701) 


II 
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Cr\'.stal ptrcumlcls gcnlly flovnng, 

Eusy lia\ints of base mankind, 

\Y(„'stciTi breezes softly blowing, 

Suit not my distracted mind. 

In the cause of right engaged, 

Wrongs injurious to redress, 

Honour's war we strdnglj’ waged, 

But the heavens denied success. 

Farewell, fleeting, fickle treasure, 

’Tween Mishap and Foil}' shared 1 

Farewell, Peace 1 and farewell, Pleasure I 
Farewell, flattering man's regard I 

Ruin's wheel has driven o'er us ; 

Not a hope ihnt dare attend ; 

The wide world is all before us — 

But a world without a friend I 

Anon. 


STANZAS 

On the taking of Quebec, and death of General Wolfe, 1759 - 

Amidst the clamour of exulting joys, 

Yfliich triumph forces from the patriot heart. 

Grief dares to mingle her soul-piercing voice. 

And quells the raptures w'hich from pleasure start. 

O Wolfe 1 to thee a streaming flood of woe. 

Sighing, we pay, and think e’en conquest dear ; 

Quebec in vain shall teach our breast to glow, 

^Vhilst thy sad fate extorts the heart-\vnmg tear. 

Alive, the foe thy dreadful vigour fled,, 

And saw thee fall wth joy-pronotmeing eyes : 

Yet they shall know thou conquerest, though dead 1 
Since from thy tomb a thousand heroes rise. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 
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FROM “ f HE NEW BATH GUIDE ” 
Letter 'SHI 

l\tR Stmkin Blunderhead to 
Lady Blunderhead, at Hall, North 

A Panegyric on Bath 

(Published 1766) 

Or aH the gay places the world can afford. 

By gentle and simple for pastime adored, 

Fme balls anddine concerts, fine buildings and springs, 
Fine walks and fine \iews, and a thousand fine things, 
(Not to mention the sweet situation and air) 

What place, my dear mother, with Bath can compare ? 
Let Bristol for commerce and dirt be renowned, 

At Salisbury pen-knives and scissors be ground ; 

The towns of Devizes, of Bradford, and Frome, 
l^Iay boast that they better can manage the loom ; 

I believe that they may ; — ^but the world to refine. 

In manners, in dress, in politeness to shine, 

O Bath ! let the art, let the glory be thine. 

I’m Slue I have travelled oru country all o'er. 

And ne’er was so chilly treated before ; 

Would you think, my dear mother (vithout the least 
hint 

That we all should be glad of appearing in print) 

The news-writers here were so kind as to give all 
The world an account of oiu happy arrival ? — 

You scarce can imagine what munbers I've met, 
(Though to me they are perfectly strangers as yet) 
uTio all TOth address and civility came, 

;^d seerned vastly proud, of subscribing our name. 

^ Timothj^ Canvass is charmed mth the place, 
Yno, I hear, is come hither, his fibres to brace ; 

Poor man ! at th’ election he threw, t’ other day. 
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All his \'iclunJ?, atid liquor, and money away ; 

Arid some people think wth such haste he began, 
That soon lie the constable greatly outran, 

And is qualified now for a parliament-man ; 

Goes cverj' daj' to the coffee-house, where 
Tlic wits and the great politicians repair ; 

Harangues on the fimds, and the state of the nation, 
And plans a good spcecli for an administration, 

In hopes of a place which he thinks he dcscia'es, 

As the love of his countrj' has ruined his nerves. — 
Our neighbour, Sir Eastcrlin Widgeon, has swore 
He ne'er will return to his bogs any more ; 

The Hiickskulls are settled ; we’ve had invitations 
With a great many more on the score of relations ; 
The Loungers arc come too. — Old Stucco has just sent 
His plan for a house to be built in the Crescent ; 
'Twill soon be complete, and tlicy say all tlicir work 
Is as strong as St. I^aul’s, or the minster at York. 
Don’t you think 'twould be better to lease our estate, 
And buy a good house here before 'tis too late ? 

You never can go, my dear mother, where you 
So much have to see, and so little to do. 

I WTite this in haste, for the Captain is come. 

And so kind as to go wth us all to tlie room ; 

But be sure by tlie very next post you shall hear 
Of all I’ve the pleasure of meeting with there : 

For I scribble my verse with a great deal of ease. 

And can send you a letter whenever I please ; 

And while at tliis place I’ve tlie honour to stay, 

I think I can' never want something to say. 

But now, my dear mother, etc., etc., etc. 

■ ' SIMKIN BLUNDERHEAD, 


Christopher Anstey. 
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SELECTIONS FROM “ THE DESERTED 
VILLAGE" 

{Published 1770) 

I. Past and Present 

Sweet Auburn ! loveliest village of the plain ; 

Where health and plenty cheered the labouring swain, 
VLere smiling spring its earhest visit paid. 

And parting summer’s lingering blooms delayed : 
Dear lovely bowers of innocence and ease. 

Seats of my youth, when every sport could please. 
How often have I loitered o’er thy green, 

\^^lere humble happiness endeared each scene 1 
How often have I paused on every charm. 

The sheltered cot, the cultivated farm. 

The never-failing brook, the busy null, 

The decent church that topped tiie neighbouring hill. 
The haivthom bush, with seats beneath the shade, 

For talking age and whispering lovers made ! 

How often have I blest the coming day. 

When toil remitting len^ its turn to play. 

And all the village train, from labour free. 

Led up their sports beneath the spreading tree, 

VTule many a pastime circled in the shade. 

The yoimg contending as the old surv^.eyed ; 

And many a gambol frolicked o’er the ground. 

And sleights of art and feats of strength went round. 
And still, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the mirthful band inspired ; 

The dancing pair that simply sought renown. 

By holding out, to tire each other down ; 

The swain mistnistless of his smutted face, 

Vhile secret laughter tittered round the place 
The bashful \Trgin's side-long looks of love. 

The matron’s glance that would those looks reprove. 
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These were Ihy charms, ssvccl village t sports like 
tliesc, 

With sweet succession, langlit even toil to please : 
Tliesc round thy bowers their cheerful influence shed : 
These were thy cliarms — but all these charms arc flea. 

Sweet smiling village, loveliest of the lawm. 

Tliy sports arc fled, and all thy charms withdrawn ; 
Amidst thy bowers the tj^ant's hand is seen. 

And desolation saddens all thv CTCcn : 

One only master grasps the whole domain, 

And half a tillage stints thy smiling plain. 

No more tliy glassy brook reflects the day, 

But, choked with sedges, works its weedy ivay 
Along thy glades, a solitary guest, 

Tlie hollow-sounding bittern guards its nest ; 

Amidst tlij' desert walks the lapwing flics. 

And tires their echoes with unvaried cries ; 

Sunk arc thy bowers in shapeless riiin all. 

And the long grass o'ertops the moiMdering wall ; 

And, trcmbhng, shrinking from the sailer’s hand. 

Far, far away thy children leave the land. 

Ill fares tlie land, to hastening ills a prey, 

\Vlierc wealth accumulates, and men dccav : 

Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made : 

But a bold peasantry, tlieir countiy’s pride. 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied. 

A time tliere was, ere England's griefs began. 

When every rood of ground maintained its man ; 

For him light labour spread her wholesome store. 

Just gave what life required, but gave no more : 

His best companions, mnocence and health ; 

And his best riches, ignorance of wealth. 

' But times are altered ; trade’s unfeeling train 
Usurp the land and dispossess, the swain ; 

Along the lawn, where scattered hamlets rose. 

Unwieldy wealth and cumbrous pomp repose. 

And every want to opulence allied 
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And every pang that foUy pays to pride. 

Those gentle hours that plenty bade to bloom. 

Those calm desires that asked but little room. 

Those healthful sports that graced the peaceful scene. 
Lived in each look, and brightened all the green ; 
These, far departing, seek a kinder shore. 

And rural mirth and manners are no more. 


II. The Village Preacher 

Near yonder copse, where once the garden sniiled. 
And still where many a garden flower grows wild , 
There, where a few tom shrubs the place disclose. 

The village preacher’s modest mansion rose. 

A man he was to all the country dear, , 

And passing rich with forty ;pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e’er had changed, nor \vish^ to change, his place ; 
Unpractised he to fawn, or seek for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to the varydng hour ; 

Far other aims his heart had learned to prize, 
ilore skilled to raise the wretched than to rise. 

His house was known to all the vagrant train ; ^ 

He chid their wanderings, but relieved their pam : 

Tlie long-remembered beggar w^as his guest, 

^^'hose beard descending swept his aged breast ; 

The ruined spendthrift, now' no longer proud. 

Claimed kindred there, and had his claims allowed , 
The broken soldier, Idndl)’’ bade to staj'. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away, 
opt o’er his wounds or tales of sorrow, done, 
Shouldered his crutch, and showed how' fields were 
won. 

Pleased with his guests, the good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot tlicir ^-iccs in their woe ; 

Carel(^ their merits or their faults to scan, 

His pity gave ere charity begiui. 
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Tliu.v to n Jif.-vc the im.'tchttj %v,'is Ills ijridu. 

And f'en fajlitiijs Icnmtd to virtue's side ; 

I?ut iu lii'i duty prompt at cverj' call. 

He waidied ami wept, lie jiraycd and felt for all ; 
And, ;is a bird eacli fond endearment tries 
To tcmjit its new-nedijcel offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art. rcprovccl cacli dull delay. 

Allured to hrif^Iitcr worlds, and led the way. 

Beside the ImxI where parting life w.is laid, 

And sorrow, piilt, and pain, by turns (h'sniaycd, 

"Tlie reverend cham))ion sto^.’ At his control 
Diypair and anjt,Miish tied tlic stni.tjglini’ soul i 
Comfort came domi the tremblin/,' iiTctch to raise, 
Ami his last faltering .accents whispcrcHl pnaisc. 

At cliurch, Math meek and unaffected grace, 

His looks adorned the venerable place ; 

Truth from his li(w prevailed M’ith douldc siray, 

And fools, M ho came to scoff, remained to pray. 

'I'lic .scnacc p.ast, around Uic pious man, 

With stc-idy acaJ, each honest mstic ran ; 

E'en cliildrcn followed Math endearing Male, 

And plucked his goM'n, to share the good man’s smile. 
His ready smile a parent's warmth cxpresl ; 
nicir M’clfarc plca^ him, and their cares distrest : 
To them his heart, his love, liis griefs M'crc given. 

But all liis serious tlioughts liad rest in heaven. 

As some tall cliff that lifts its awful form, 

Sm'cIIs from the \aUc, .and midM-ay leaves the storm, 
Tiiough round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Eternal sunshine settles on its Jicad. 


III. The Village Schoolmaster 

Beside yon straggling fence that skirts the AVay, 
Witli blossomed furze unprofitably gay, ' 

There, in his noisy mansion, skilled to rule. 

The village roaster taught his little school. 
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A man severe he was, and stem to view ; 

I knew him weU, and every tmant knew : 

Well had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning face ; 

FhU weU they laughed with counterfeited glee 
At all his jokes, for many a joke had he ; 

Full weU the busy whisper circling round 
Conveyed the dismal tidings when he frowned. 

Yet he was kind, or, if severe in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was in fault ; 

The village aU declared how much he knew ; 

*Twas certain he could write, and cipher too ; 

Lands he could measure, terms and tides presage. 

And e’en the storj^ ran that he could gauge : 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill ; 

For e’en though vanquished, he could argue still ; 
Vhile words of learned length and thimdering sound 
Amazed the gazing rustics ranged around ; 

And still thej'' gazed, and still the wonder grew, ' 
That one small head could carry all he knew. 

But past is all his fame. The verj' spot 
VLere man y a time he triumphed is forgot. 


TV. The Inn 

Near yonder thorn, that lifts its head on lugh, 

VTiere once the sign-post caught the passing eye, _ 
Low lies that house where nut-brown draughts m- 
spired, 

VTiere gre^’beard mirth and smhing toil retired, 
\Miere \'illage statesmen talked with looks profound. 
And news much older than tlieir ale went round. 
Imagination fondlv stoops to trace 
The parlour splendours of tliat festive place : 

Tile white-washed wall, the nicely sanded floor. 

The varnished clock that cliched bdiind the door ; 
The chest contrived a double debt to pay. 
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A bed l)y juT’bt. a rhcsl of drawers by day ; 

Tlie picdirt's placed for ornament and use, 

Tlw twelve ^ioorl niles, the royal game of goose ; 
Tlje l)carth, (.'xcept when winter clnllcd the day. 
With aspen boughs and flowers and fennel gay ; 
Wiile broken lea-cups, wisely kept for show, 
}?.ingcd o'er the chimney, glistened in a row. 

' Olivi:r Gold.s.mith. 


EDMUND BURKE 

(Prom “ ReiaIiatio»," * 177-j) 

Herh lies oiir good Edmund, wliosc genius was sucIj, 
We scarccl3' can praise it or blanic it too much ; 

Wdio, bom for the universe, narrowed his mind. 

And to party gave up wlint was meant for man- 
kind ; 

Tiiougii fraught mih all /earning, j’ct straining his 
throat 

To persuade Tommy Towmshend to lend him a 
vote ; 

WTo, too deep for his hcarcis, still went on refining. 
And tliought of convincing, while they thought of 
dining ; 

Tliough equal to all things, for all things unfit ; 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a wdt. 

For a patriot too cool,- for a dmdge disobedient. 

And too fond of the rig/tl to pursue the expedient. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

* Dr. Goldsmith nnd some ol his friends occasionally dined at the 
St. James’s coffcc-liousc. One day it n-as proposed to write epitaphs 
on him. His country, dialect, nnd person furnished subjects of 
witticism. He was caiird on for retaliation, and at their next meet- 
Ingproduccd the poem from which the above passage has been taken. 
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the " CHESAPEAKE ” AND THE “ SHANNON ” 

-The Chesapeake so bold out of Boston, I am told. 

Came to take a British frigate neat and handy, O I 
The people of the port came out to see the sport, 

^V^th their music plajdng Yankee doodle dandy, O 
Yankee doodle, Yankee doodle dandy, O I 
The people of the port came out to see the sport, 
Yuth their music playing Yankee doodle dandy, 
01 

The British frigate’s name, that for the purpose 
To tame the Yankees’ courage neat ^d handy, O . 
Was the Shannon, Captain Broke, with his crew all 
hearts of oak, * , 

And in fighting, you must know, he was the dandy, 

Yankee doodle, etc. 

The fight had scarce begun when the Yankees, with 
much fun. 

Said, “ We’ll tow her into Boston neat and handy, 
01 . , 
And ‘ I’ll kalkilate ’ we’U dine, with our lasses drink- 
ing wine. 

And we’ll dance the iig of Yankee doodle dandy, 
01 ” 

Yankee doodle, etc. 

But they soon every one flinched from the gun, 

Yfliich at flrst the5' thought to use so neat and 
hand}’’, O 1 

Brave Broke, he waved his sword, crying, “ Now, my 
lads, let’s board. 

And we’ll stop their pla}dng ^ ankee doodle dandj , 

Q I „ ^ r J a 

Yankee doodle, etc. 
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He scarce had said (he word, when they all jumped on 
board, 

A)id they haulM down the ensign neat and handy, 01 
Not\Wthst:uiding ail their brag, the glorious British 
flag 

At the Yankees' inizcn*pcak it looked die dandy, 0 1 

Tlicn here’s to all true blue, both ofliccrs and crew, 
Yflio tamed (he Yankees' courage neat and handy, 01 
And may it ever prove in baldc, as in love, 

Tlie Into British sailor is the dandy, O I 

Yankee doodle, Yankee doodle dandy, 0 ! 

Tlic people of the port came out to sec the sport. 
With their music plajang Yankee doodle dand5% 
0 1 Anon. 


THE BIRTH OF A N.ATION 

{From " Ode for the Fourth of July ” — July 4 , 1776) 

Stormy the day of her birdi : 

Was she not bom of die strong. 

She, the last ripener of earth. 

Beautiful, prophesied long ? 

Stormy the days of her prime : 

Hers arc the pulses that beat 
Higher for perils sublime. 

Making them fawi at her feet. 

Was she not bom of the strong ? 

Was she not bom of the wse ? 

Daring and covmsel belong 
Of right to her confident eyes : 

Human and motherly the}^ 

Careless of station and race : 

Hearken I Her children to-day 
Shout for the joy of her face. 

Jajies Russell Lowell. 
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ON THE LOSS OF THE “ ROYAL GEORGE ” 

(Wriilen when the news arrived, September 1782. To 
the "March in Scipio^’) 


Toll for the brave ! 

The brave 1 that are no more : 

All sunk beneath the wave, 

Fast by their native shore. 

Eight hundred of the brave, 

Y'hose courage well was tried. 

Had made the vessel heel 
And laid her on her side ; 

A land-breeze shook the shrouds. 

And she was overset ; 

Dovn went the Royal George, 

With aU her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave 1 

Brave Kempenfeldt * is gone. 

His last sea-fight is fought. 

His work of glory done. 

It was not in the battle. 

No tempest gave the shock. 

She sprang no fatal leak, 

* Kempenfeldt was made a Junior Admiral in April 1782 under 
Ijord Howe, during the American War of Independence. On 15th 
August the fleet anchored at Spithead, and was ordered to refit with 
ail possible haste and proceed to the relief of Gibraltar. WhUe so 
refitting, it was necessary to give the Royal George a slight heel to get 
at a leak a few inches bdow the water-line. This was done on 29th 
August by running her guns over to the other side. The ship was 
old and rotten, and the disturbance of her weights brought on her 
crazj’ structure a strain which it could not stand. With a loud crack 
it gave way ; a great piece of her bottom fell out, and the ship sank 
almost instantly. Besides crew, a very large number of people, 
tradesmen, women, and children were on board ; the exact number 
lost was not known, but was estimated at not less than eight him- 
dred. The Admiral was at the time in his cabin, and perished with 
the others. 
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She ran upon no rock ; 

His sword was in the sheath, 

His fingers Jjcld the pen, 

Wien Kempcnfeldt went down 
Witli twice four liundred men. 

Weigh tlic vessel up. 

Once dreaded by our foes, 

And mingle with your cup 
The tears that England owes , 

Her timbers yet are sound. 

And she may float again, 

Full charged with England's thunder. 
And plough the distant main ; 

But Kempcnfeldt is gone, 

His \ictorics are o’er ; 

And he and his eight hundred 
^ Must plough the w'ave no more. 

William Cowper. 


SELECTIONS FROM “ THE VILLAGE ” 

(Published May 1783) 

I. The Poet^s Purpose 

No ; cast by Fortune on a frowning coast. 
Which neither groves nor happy v^eys boast ; 
\Vhere other cares than those the Muse relates. 
And other shepherds dwell wth other mates ; 
By such examples taught, I paint the Cot, 

As Truth win paint it, and as Bards -will not : 
Nor yoii, ye poor, of lettered scorn complain. 

To you the smoothest song is smooth in vain ; 
O’ercome by laboiu-, and bowed down by time. 
Feel you the barren flattery of a rhyme ? 

Can poets soothe you, when you pine for bread. 
By winding myrtles round yo.ur ruined shed ? 
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Can their light talcs vour weighty griefs o’erpower. 

Or glad witii aiiy' mirtli tire toilsome hour ? 


11. Smugglers 

^Miere are the swains, who, daily labour done. 

With rural games plaj'cd dowm tlie setting sun ; 

^Vho struck "with matchless force the bounding ball, 

Or made the pond’rous quoit obliquely fall ; 

^^^lilc some huge Ajax, terrible and strong, 

^^g^ed some artful stripling of the tlirong, 

And fell beneath him, foiled, while far around 
Hoarse triumph rose, and rocks returned the sound . 
^^dlere now arc tlicsc ? — Beneath yon cliff they stand, 
To show the freighted pinnace where to land ; 

To load the ready steed witli guilty haste ; 

To fly in terror o’er the pathless waste ; 

Or, when detected in their straggling course, 

To foil their foes by cunning or bj* force ; 

Or, jdelding part (which equal knaves demand). 

To gain a lawless passport through the land. 

Here, wand’ring long amid these frovTung fields, 

I sought tlie simple life that Nature jdelds ; 

Rapine and Wrong and Fear usurped her place. 

And a bold, artful, surly, savage race ; 

^^ho, only skilled to take the finny tribe. 

The yearly dinner, or septennial bribe. 

Wait on the shore, and, as the waves run high, 

On the tost vessel bend their eager eye. 

Which to their coast directs its vent'rous way ; 

Theirs, or the ocean’s, miserable prey. 


'III. The Parish Workhouse 

Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor. 
Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door ; 
There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play. 
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Anrt the chill wheel hums doleful tlirough tlic day — 
llierc children dwell, who know no jirircnts' care ; 
Parents, who know no diildrcn's love, dwell there I 
Heart-broken matrons on their joyless bed, 
I'orsaken waves, and mothers never wed ; 

Dejected widows with unliccded tears. 

And crippled age W'itli more than childhood fears ; 
The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they J 
The moping idiot and the madman gay. 

Here too the sick their fin.al doom receive, 

Here brought, amid the scenes of grief, to grieve, 
Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flow. 
Mixed witli the clamours of the crowd below ; 

Here, sorrowing, they each kindred sorrow scan, ' 
And the cold charities of man to man : 

Wliosc laws indeed for ruined ace provide, 

And strong compulsion plucks the scrap from pride ; 
But still that scrap is bought with many a sign, 

And pride embitters what it can't deny. . 


IV. The Dying Pauper 

Here, on a matted flock, with dust o'erspread. 
The drooping \vrctch reclines his languid head ; 
For him no hand the cordial cup applies, 

Or wipes the tear that stagnates in his eyes ; 

No fronds with soft discourse his pain beguile. 
Or promise hope till sickness wears a smile. 

But soon a loud and hasty summons calls. 
Shakes the thin roof, and echoes roimd the walls. 
Anon, a figure enters, quaintly neat, 

AH pride and business, bustle and conceit ; 

Wth looks unaltered by these scenes of woe. 
With sp^ that, entering, speaks his haste to go. 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly. 

And carries fate and physic in his eye : 

A potent quack, long versed m human ills. 
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VTio first insults the victim whom he kills ; 

VTiosc murd’rous hand a drowsy’’ Bench protect, 
And whose most tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parish for attendance here. 

He wears contempt upon his sapient sneer ; 

In haste he seeks the bed where Misery lies. 
Impatience marked in his averted eyes ; 

And, some habitual queries hurried o’er. 

Without reply, hc'rushcs on the door. 

His drooping patient, long inured to pain. 

And long unheeded, knows remonstrance vain ; 

He ceases now the feeble help to crave 
Of man ; and silent sinks into tlie grave. 

But ere his death some pious doubts arise. 

Some simple fears, which “ bold bad ” men despise : 

would he ask the parish-priest to prove 
His title certain to the joj's above ; 

For this he sends the murmuring nurse, who calls 
The holy stranger to these dism^ walls ; 

^d^doth not he, the pious man, appear. 

He, " passing rich with forty pounds a 3'ear ” ? 

Ah ! no ; a shepherd of a different stock. 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock : 

A jorial youth, who thinks his Sunday’s task 
As much as God or man can fairty ask ; 

The rest he gives to loves and labo\irs light. 

To fields the morning, and to feasts the night ; 

None better skilled me noisy pack to guide. 

To \irge their chase, to cheer them or to chide ; 

A sportsman keen, he shoots through half the day, 
;^d, skilled at whist, devotes the night to play, 
^en, while such honours bloom aroimd his head. 
Shall he sit sadly bj;- the sick man’s bed. 

To raise the hope he feels not, or vnth zkal 
To combat fears that e’en the pious feel ? 

George Crabbe. 
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SELECTIONS FROM " THE NEWSPAPER " 
{PiibJislieil March 1785) 

I. Newspapers 

I srs’C of Nnws, ahd all those vapid sheets 
Tiic rattling hawker vends through gaping streets ; 
Ydiatc’cr their name, u'hate'cr the time the}' fly, 
Dam]} from tlic press, to charm the reader’s e3'e ; 
For, soon as morning dawns with roseate hue. 

The Herald of tlie mom arises too ; 

Post after Post succeeds, and, all day long, 

Gazettes and Ledgers swarm, a noisy throng. 

Ydicn evening comes, she comes Avith all her train 
Of Ledgers, Chronicles, and Posts again — 

Like bats, appearing, u’hcn the sun goes down. 

From holes obscure and comers of the town. 

Of all these triflers, oh like these, I \vrite ; 

Oh ! like my subject could my song delight. 

The crowd at Lloj'd’s one poet’s name should raise, 
And all tlic Alley echo to liis praise. 

II. Politics 

Nor here th' infectious rage for party stops. 

But flits along from palaces to shops ; 

Our weekly journals o'er the land abound. 

And spread their plague and influenzas round ; 

The rillage, too, the peaceful, pleasant plain. 

Breeds the Whig fanner and the Tory swain ; 

Brookes’ and St. Alban’s boasts not, but, instead, 
Stares the Red Ram, and swings the Rodney’s' 
Head .— 

Hither, Avith all a patriot’s care, comes he 
Who owns the little hut that makes him free ; 

"Whose yearly forty shillings buy the smile 
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Of miglitier men, and never waste the while ; 

feels his freehold’s worth, and looks elate, 

A little prop and pillar of the state. 

Here he delights the weekly news to con. 

And mingle comments as he Wimders on ; 

To swallow all their var^dng authors teach. 

To speU a title, and confoimd a speech : 

Tin -with a muddled mind he quits the news. 

And claims his nation’s licence to abuse ; 

Then joins the cry, “ That all the courtly race 
Are venal candidates for power and place ; ” 

Yet feels some joy, amid the general \dce. 

That his own vote wiU. bring its wonted price. 

George Crabbe. 


SELECTIONS FROM “THE TASK’’ 
{Published 1785) 

I. Gipsies 

I SEE a column of slow-rising smoke 
O’ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 

A vagabond and useless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meal. A kettle, slung 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse. 

Receives the morsel ; flesh obscene of dog, 

^ vermin, or, at best, of cock purloined 
j^om his accustomed perch. Hard-faring race ! 

^ey pick their fuel out of ever}' hedge, 

Yliich, kindled with dry leaves, just saves rmquenched 
spark of life. The sportive \vind blows vide 
^eir fluttering rags, and shows a ta^vny skin, 

^e vellum of the pedigree they claim. 

Great skill have they in palmistry, and more 
To conjure dean away the gold the}' touch, 

Conve}ing worthless dross into its place ; 

Loud when they beg, dumb only when they steal. 
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Strange I that a creature rational, and cast 
In human mould, should brutalize by choice 
His nature, and, though capable of arts 
By which tlic world might profit and himself, 
Self-banished from society, prefer 
Such squalid sloth to honourable toil I 
Yet even these, though, feigning sickness oft, 

They swathe the forehead, dra^ the limping limb. 
And vex their flesh udth artificial sores. 

Can change tlieir wliine into a mirtliful note 
YTien safe occasion offers ; and with dance. 

And music of the bladder and the bag, , 

Beguile their woes, and make the woods resound. 
Such health and gaiety of heart enjoy 
Tlic houseless rovers of the sylvan world ; 

And breathing wholesome air, and wandering much. 
Need otlier ph}^ic none to he^ the effects 
Of loathsome met, penury, and cold. 

11. The Clergy 

I venerate the man whose heart is warm. 

Whose hands are pure, whose doctrine and whose life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid proof 
That he is honest in the sacred cause. 

- To such I render more than mere respect. 

Whose actions say that they respect themselves. , 
But loose in mor^s, and in manners vain. 

In conversation frivolous, in dress 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuse. 

Frequent in park, wth lady at his side, 

Ambling and prattling scandal as he goes. 

But rare at home, and never at his books. 

Or \vith bis pen, save when he scrawls a card ; 
Constant at routs, familiar with a roimd 
Of ladyships, a stranger to the poor ; 

Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 

And weU prepared by ignorance and sloth. 
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By infidelity and love o’ the world. 

To make God’s work a sinecure ; a slave 
To his own pleasures and his patron’s pride — 

From such apostles, O ye mitred heads, 

Preserv’^e the Church 1 and lay not careless hands 
On sloills that cannot teach, and will not learn. 

• 

In man or woman, but far most in man. 

And most of all in man that ministers 
And serves the altar, in my soul I loathe 
AU afiectation. ’Tis my perfect scorn ; 

Object of my implacable togust. 

What I — ^will a man play tricks, ^viIl he indulge 
A silly fond conceit of his fair form 
And ]ust proportion, fashionable mien. 

Arid pretty face, in presence of his God ? 

Or Avfil he seek to dazzle rne mth tropes, 

As with the diamond on his hly hand. 

And play his brilliant parts before my eyes 
When I am hungry for the bread of fife r 
He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 
His noble office, and, instead of truth. 

Displaying his own beauty, star\'^es his flock. 

, Therefore, avaunt all attitude and stare. 

And start theatric, practised at the glass. 

I seek divine simplicity in him 

^Vho handles things di^^ne ; and all besides. 

Though learned with labour, and though much admired 
By curious eyes and judgments ill informed. 

To me is odious as the nasal twang 
H^d at conventicle, where worthy men, 

JCsled by custom, strain celestial themes 
Through the pressed nostril, spectacle-bestrid. 

Some, decent in demeanour while they preach. 

That task performed, relapse into' themselves. 

And ha\mg spoken wisely, at the close 
Grow w'anton, and give proof to every eye — 

Whoe’er was edified, themselves w'ere not. 
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Forth comes the pocket mirror. First we stroke 
An eyebrow ; next, compose a straggling lock ; 
-Then with an air, most gracefully performed, 

Fall back into our seat, extend an arm. 

And lay it at its ease with gentle care. 

With handkerchief in hand, depending low. 

The better hand, more busy, gives the nose 
Its bergamot, or aids the indebted eye 
With opera-glass to watch the moving scene. 

And recognize the slow-retiring fair. 

Now this is fulsome, and ofiends me more 
Than in a churchman slovenly neglect 
And rustic coarseness would. A heavenly mind 
May be indifferent to her house of clay. 

And slight the hovel as beneath her care ; 

But how a body so fantastic, trim. 

And quaint in its deportment and attire, 

Can lodge a heavenly mind-demands a doubt. 

III. The Postman 

Hark I ’tis the twanging horn 1 O’er yonder bridge. 
That with its wearisome but needful length 
Bestrides the wintry flood, in which the moon 
Sees her unwrinkled face reflected bright. 

He comes, the herald of a noisy world. 

With spattered boots, strapped waist, and frozen locl«. 
News nrom aU nations lumbering at his back. 

True to his charge, the close-packed load behind. 

Yet careless what he brings, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 

And having dropped the expected bag — ^pass on. 

He whistles as he goes, light-hearted wretch. 

Cold and yet cheerful : messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some. 

To him indifferent whether gncf or joy. 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks. 

Births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
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With tears that trickled do\ra the writer’s cheeks 
Fast as the periods from his fluent quiJl, 

Or charged \vith amorous sighs of absent swains. 

Or nymphs responsive, equ^y affect 
His horse and him, unconscious of them alL 
But oh the important budget I ushered in 
^Vith such heart-shaking music, who can say 
^Vhat are its tidings ? have our troops awaked ? 

Or do they still, as if wdth opium drugged. 

Snore to the murmurs of the Atlantic wave ? 

Is India free ? and does she wear her plumed 
And jewelled turban with a smile of peace. 

Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate. 

The popular harangue, the tart reply. 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wit. 

And the loud laugh — I long to know them aU ; 

I btim to set the imprison^ ^vranglers free. 

And give them voice and utterance once again. 

IV. Recruiting 

But faster far, and more than all the rest, 

A noble cause, w'hich none who bears a spark 
Of public virtue ever wdshed removed. 

Works the deplored and mischievous effect. 

’Tis universal- spldiership has stabbed 
The heart of merit in the meaner class. 

Arms, through the ^'anit5^ and brainless rage 
Of those that bear them, in whatever cause. 

Seem most at variance with all moral good. 

And incompatible with serious thought. ^ 

The down, the child of nature, without guile. 

Blest with an infant's ignorance of all 
But his own simple pleasures, now and then 
A wrestling-matdi, a foot-race, or a fair. 

Is balloted, and trembles at the ne^v5 : 

Sheepish he doffs his hat, and mumbling swears 
A Bible-oath to be w'hate’er the3' please. 
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To do he knows not what. The task performed, 
That instant he becomes tlie sergeants care. 

His pupil, and his torment, and his jest. 

His awkward gait, his introverted toes, 

Bent knees, round shoulders, and dejected looks. 
Procure him many a curse. By slow degrees. 
Unapt to learn, and formed of stubborn stuff. 

He yet by slow degrees puts off himself. 

Grows conscious of a change, and likes it well ; 

He stands erect ; his slouch becomes a walk ; 

He steps right onward, martial in his air. 

His form, and movement ; is as smart above 
As meal and larded locks can make him ; wears 
His hat, or his plumed helmet, with a grace ; 

And, his three years of heroship expired. 

Returns indignant to the slighted plough. 

He hates tire field, in which no fife or drum 
Attends him, drives his cattle to a march. 

And sighs for the smart comrades he has left. 

’Twere well if his exterior change were all — 

But with his clumsy port the wretch has lost 
His ignorance and harmless manners too. 

To swear, to game, to drink, to show at home 
By lewdness, idleness, and Sabbath breach. 

The great proficiency he made abroad. 

To astonish and to meve his gazing friends. 

To break some maiden’s and his mother’s heart. 

To be a pest where he was useful once. 

Are his sole aim, and all his glory now. 

WlLLlAil COWPER. 

MR. STEELYARD’S SONG 

{From " The Island in the Moon," 1788 ) 

This city and this country has brought forth many 
mayors 

To sit in state, and give forth la^vs out of their old 
oak chairs. 
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With face as bro\Mi as any nut udth drinking of 
strong ale — 

Old English hospitality, O then it did not fail 1 

Whth scarlet gowns and broad gold lace, would make 
^ yeoman sweat ; 

U ith stockings rolled above their knees and shoes as 
black as jet ; 

nith eating beef and drinking beer, O they were 
stout and hale — 

Old English hospitality', O then it did not fail ! 

Thus sitting at the table wide the mayor and aider- 
men 

Were fit to give laws to the city ; each ate as much as 
ten : 

The hungry poor entered the haU to eat good beef 
and ale — 

Good English hospitality, O then it did not fail I 

WiLUAJi Blake. 

THE CHIMNEY-SWEPER 

(1789) 

When my mother died I was very young, 

^d my father sold me while yet my tongue 
^uld scarcely cry' ” Weep I weep 1 weep ! weep ! ” 

So your chimneys I sweep, and in soot I sleep. 

fere’s httle Tom Dacre, who cried when his head, 
^at curled like a lamb's back, was shaved ; so I said. 
Hush, Tom 1 never mind it, for, when your head's 
^ bare. 

You know that the soot cannot spoil your white 
hair.” 

.^d so he was quiet, and that very night. 

As Tom was a-sleeping, he had such a sight ! — 
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TJiat thousands of sweepers, Dick, Joe, Ned, and Jack, 

Were all of them locked up in coffins of black. 

And by came an angel, who had a bright key. 

And he opened tlic coffins, and set them all free ; 
Tlien down a gfeen plain, leaping, laughing, they run, 
And wash in. a river, and shine in the sun. 

Tlien naked and white, all their bags left behind. 

They rise upon clouds, and sport in the wind ; 

And tlic Ai^el told Tom, if he'd be a good boy. 

He’d have God for his father, and never want joy. 

And so Tom awoke, and we rose in the dark. 

And got \vitli our bags and our brushes to work. 
Though the morning was cold, Tom was happy and 
■ warm : 

So, if all do their duty, they need not fear harm. 

William Blake. 


- THE NEGRO'S COI^IPLAINT - 

Forced from home and aU its pleasures, 
Afric’s coast I left forlorn. 

To increase a stranger's treasures. 

O’er the raging billo\vs borne. 

Men from England bought and sold me. 
Paid my price in paltrj'^ gold ; 

But, though slave they have enrolled me, 
IV^ds are never to be sold. 

Still in thou^t as free as ever. 

What are England's rights, I ask. 

Me from my delights to sever. 

Me to torture, me to task ? 

Fleecy locks and black complexion 
Cannot forfeit Nature’s claim ; 

Skins may diSer, but affection 

Dwells in white and black the same. 
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Why did all-creating Nature 
Make the plant for which we toil ? 

Sighs must fan it, tears must \rater. 

Sweat of ours must dress the sod. 

Think, ye masters iron-hearted, 
lining at your jo\'ial boards. 

Think how many backs have smarted. 

For the sweets your cane affords. 

Is there, — as ye sometimes teU us, — 

Is there One who reigns on high ? 

Has He bid you buy and sell us. 

Speaking from His throne, the sky ? 

Ask Him, ff your knotted scoiuges. 

Matches, blood-extorting screws. 

Are the means that duty urges 
Agents of His ^viIl to use ? 

Hark ! He answers ! — ^Wild tornadoes 
Strewing yonder sea with mecks. 

Wasting toums, plantations, meadows. 

Are the voice with which He speaks. 

He, foreseeing what vexations 
Afric’s sons should undergo. 

Fixed their tyrants’ habitations 

Where his whirlwinds answer — “ No.” 

By our blood in Afric wasted. 

Ere our necks received the chain ; 

By the miseries that we tasted. 

Crossing in yovu barks the main'; 

B5r oiu sufferings, since 5'e brought us 
To the man-degrading mart. 

All sustained by patience, taught us 
Only by a broken heart 

Deem our nation brutes no longer. 

Till some reason ye shall find 
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Worthier of regard and stronger 
Tlian the colour of otir kind. 

Slaves of gold, whose sordid dealings 
Tarnish all your l)oastcd powers, 

Prove that you have human feelings. 

Ere you pwvdJy question ours 1 

William Cower. 


THE YEARLY DISTRESS ; on, TITHING 
TIME AT STOCK, IN ESSEX 

[I'rw.? addressed io a country Clergyman, complaining 
of the disagreeablrness of the day annually appointed Jon 
receiving the dues at the. Parsonage.} 

Come, ponder well, for ’tis no jest, 

To laugh it would be wong. 

The troubles of a w'ortliy priest, 

Tlic burden of my song. 

This priest he merry is and blithe 
Direc quarters of a year, 

But oh 1 it cuts him like a scythe 
Wlicn tithing-time drag's near. 

He then is full of frights and fears. 

As one at point to die, 

And long before the day appears 
He heaves up many a sigh. 

For then the farmers come jog, jog, 

Along the miry road. 

Each licart as heavy as a log, 

To make their pa3Tnents good. 

In sooth, the sorrow of such days 
Is not to be expressed. 

When he that takes, and he that pays. 

Are both alike distressed. 
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Now, all unwelcome at his gates. 

The clumsy swains alight, 

With rueful faces and bdd pates — 

He trembles at the sight. 

And well he may, for well he kno^^'S 
Each bumpkin of the clan, 

Instead of paying what he owes. 

Will cheat him if he can. 

So in they come — each makes his leg. 
And flings his head before. 

And Ictoks as if he came to beg. 

And not to quit a score. 

“ And how does Miss and Madam do. 

The little boy and all ? ” 

“ All tight and well. And how do you. 
Good Mr. Yhat-d’ye-caJl ? ” 

The dinner comes, and down they sit : 
Were e’er such hungr}"^ folk ? 

There’s little talking and no wit ; 

It is no time to joke. 

One -nijies his nose upon his sleeve. 

One spits upon the floor. 

Yet, not to give offence or grieve. 

Holds up the cloth before. 

The punch goes round, and they are dull 
_ And lumpish still as ever ; 

Like barrels ivith their bellies full. 

They only weigh the hea\der. 

At length the busy time begins ; 

‘ Come, neighbours, we must wag 

The money chmks, dovm drop their chins, 
Each lugging out his bag. 
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One talks 6/ njildei\' and of frost, 

And one of storms of hail, 

And one of pigs that he has lost 
By maggots at the tail. 

Quoth one, '* A rarer man than you 
In pulpit none shall hear : 

But yet, methinks, to tell you true. 

You sell it plaguy dear." 

Oh, why arc farmers made so coarse, 

Or dergy made so fmc ? 

A kick that scarce would move a horse, 

IMay kill a soimd dixinc. 

Then let tlic boobies stay at home ; 

Twould cost liim, I dare saJ^ 

Less trouble taking twice the sum, 

Without the cIo\vns that pay. 

William Cowper. 


SELECTIONS FROM "THE ANTI- JACOBIN ” 
(1797) 

I. The Friend of Humanity and the Knife- 
Grinder 

Friend of Humanity * 

Needy knife-grinder 1 whither are you going ? 

Rough is the road, your wheel is out of order — 

Bleak blows the blast ; — your hat has got a hole in’t. 
So have your breeches. 

* The “Friend of Humanity” was George Tierney, M.P. for 
Southwark, a member of the " &dety of the Friends of the People.” 
He afterwards became, however, Master of the Mint fa Canning's 
administration of iSzy. 
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^^if^grinder ! little think the proud ones 
T?rv coaches roE along the turnpike 

hard work 'tis crying aE day, “ Knives 

Scissors to grind O 1 ” 

T' n 

TV- , ^®yc-grinder, hpw j^ou came to grind knives ? 
tyrannicaEy use you ? 

It the Squire ? or Parson of the Parish ? 

Or the Attomejr ? 

it the Squire, for killin g of his game ? or 
"e ous Parson, for his tithes distraining ? 
cguish La^vyer, make you lose your Ettle 
AE in a law-suit ? 

fffeve you read the Rights of Man, Tom Paine ?) 

+ compassion tremble on my eyehds, 
uy to faE, as soon as you have told your 
Pitiful story. 


Knife-griiider 

^^ry ! God bless you 1 I have none to teE, SE, 
y last night a-drinking at the " Chequers,” 
P®or old hat and breeches, as you see, were 
Tom in a scuffle. 


came up for to take me into 
T ^cy took me before the jiistice ; 

jusnce Oldmbcon put me in the parish- 
Stocks for a vagrant. 

I shoffld ^ glad to drink your Honour’s health in 
■D,,. X Beer, E you will give me sixpence ; 
or m\’ part I never love to meddle 
Mlth pohtics, SE. 
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Friend of Hwmnity 

J eivc tlico sixpence ! I will see thee hanged first— 
Wretch ! wliom no sense of wrongs can rouse to 
x'cngcancc — 

Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded. 

Spiritless outcast T 

{Kicks the knife-grinder, overturns his wheel, and exit 
in a transport of Republican Enthusiasm and Universal 
Philanthropy.) 


II. La Sainte Guillotine 

A NEW SONG * 

{Attempted from the French. Tunc — " O'er the vine- 
coloured hith and gay regions of France.") 

» I 

From the blood-bedctved valleys and mountains of 
France, 

Sec the Genius of Gallic Invasion advance ! 

Old Ocean shall waft her, unrufiled by storm, 

\\%ile our shores are all lined mth the “ Friends of 
Reform." t 

Confiscation and Murder attend in her train. 

With meek-eyed Sedition, the daughter of Paine ; 
While her sportive Poissardes ivith light footsteps are 
seen 

To dance in a ring roimd the gay Guillotine. 

* Dec. 4, 1797. We have been favoured vdth the foUowing 
specimen of Jacobin poetry, whicb we dve to the rvorld without 
any comment or imitation. We are informed (we know not how 
truly) that It rvill bo sung at the meeting of the Friends of Freedom. 

■f See Proclamation of the Directory. 
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u 

To London, " the rich, the defenceless ” she comes — 
Hark ! my ho}^, to the soimd of the Jacobin drmns ! 

Corruption, Prescription, and Privilege fly. 

Pierced through by the glance of her blood-daiting eye. 
\^'hile patriots, from prison and prejudice freed. 

In soft accents shall lisp the Republican creed. 

And with tri-coloured fillets, and cravats of ^een. 
Shall crowd roimd the altar of Sainte Guillotine. 

m 

See the level of Freedom sweeps over the land — 

The vile Aristocracy’s doom is at hand J 
Not a seat shall be left in a House iJiai we know. 

But for Earl Buonaparte and Baron Moreau. 

But the rights of the Commons shall still be respected, 
Buonaparte himself shall approve the elected ; 

And the Speaker shall march vith majestical mien. 
And make his three bows to the grave Guillotine. 

rv 

Two heads, says the proverb, are better than one. 

But the Jacobin choice is for Five Heads or none. 

B}^ Directories only can Liberty thrive ; 

Then dmim vath the One, Bo 3 's ! and up with the 
Five ! 

How our bishops and j udges will stare with amazement, 
A^Tien their heads are thrust out at the National Case- 
ment ! 

^^Tien the National Razor has shaved them quite clean, 
\%Tiat a handsome oblation to Sainte Guillotine 1 

Canning and Frere. 

fenfire and La Razoire Naiior.ale, fondUnp erpressioas 
Gmllotine by the Jacobins in Prance and their pupils 


13 
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III. Lines * 

(Writicn at the close of the year 1797) 

Loud howls the storm along tlic neighbouring shore ; 
BniTAiN indignant hears tlie frantic roar ; 

Her generous sons pour fortli on every side, 

Firm in tlieir countt3'’s cause — their country's pride 1 
See wid In\'asion threats this envied land ; 

Swift to defend her, springs each Social Band ; 

Her white rocks echoing to their cheerful cry, 

" God akd our ICing 1 ” — " England and Victory ! '' 

Yes ! happy Britain, on thy tranquil coast 
No trophies mad Philosophy shall boast ! 

Though thy disloyal sons, a feeble band, 

Sound the loud blast of treason through the land ; 
Scoff at thy danger wth unnatural mirth. 

And execrate tlie soil which gave them birth ; 

With jaundiced eye thy splendid triumphs view. 

And gve to France the palm to Britain due ; 

Or, — when loud strains of gmtulation ring, f 
And lowly bending to the Eternal I4ing, 

Thy Sovereign bids a nation's praise arise 
In grateful incense to the fav'ring sides — 

Cast o'er each solemn scene a scornful glance. 

And only sigh for Anarchy and France. 

Yes 1 unsupported Treason's standard falls. 

Sedition. vaimy on her children calls, 

^Vhile Cities, Cottages, and Camps contend. 

Their king, their laws, their country to defend. 

• For the two following poems we are indebted to imloiowa corre- 
spondents. They could not have reached us at a more seasonable 
period. The former, we trust, describes the feelings conxmon to 
every inhabitant of this country. The second, wo know too weU, is 
expressive of the sentiments of our enemies. {Original note.) 

f This refers to the National Thankswving for the great naval 
victories of Lord Howe, St. Vincent, and Dimcan, held in St. Paul’s, 
December 1797. 
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Raise, Britain, raise thy sea-encircled head ; 

Round the mde world behold thy glory spread ; 

Firm as thy guardian oaks thou still shalt 'stand. 

The dread and wonder of each hostile land ; 

' While the dire fiends of discord idly rave. 

And, mad with anguish, curse the severing wave. 

Queen of the Ocean, Io I she smiles serene, 

^lid the deep horrors of the dreadful scene ; 

With heartfdt piety to Heav’n she turns — 

From Heav'n the flame of British courage bums — 

She dreads no power but His who rules the ball. 

At whose “ great bidding ” empires rise and fall ; 

In Him, on peaceful plain, or tented field. 

She trusts, secure in Hts protecting shield — 

Galiia, thy threats she scorns — Britain shaix never 

YIELD, 

An Englishwoman, 


rV. Translation of the New Song of the 
“ Army of England ” 

[Written by the Ci-devant Bishop of Aniim,* with notes 
by the translator^ 

Good Republicans all. 

The Directoiy's call 

InAutes you to visit John Bull ; 

Oppressed by the rod 
Of a King, and a God, 

The cup of his misery's full. 

Old Johnny shall see 
What makes a man Free ; 

Not parchments, nor Statutes on Paper ; 

And stripped of his riches. 

Great Ch^er, and breeches. 

Shall cut a Free Citizen’s caper. 

• Prince Talleyrand. 
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Tlicn nway. let us over 
To Deal, or to Dover — 

We latiuli at his talking so big : 

He’s pampered with feeding, 

And wants a sound bleeding — 

Par dieti / he shall bleed like a pig ! 

John tied to the stake. 

A grand bailing will make, 

Wlicn worrierl by mastiffs of France ; 
Wliat RF.Punuc,\N fun*. 

To see his bloo<l run. 

/\s at Lyons, La Vendee, and N'aul: I 

With grape-shot discharges, 

And plugs in his barges. 

With National Razors good store, 

Wc’II pepper and shave him, 

And in the Tliames lave him — 

How sweetly he'll bellow and roar 1 

a * » * * 

Tlic Shop-keeping horde, 

'Hie Tenant and Lord, 

And the Merchants, are excellent prey : 
At our cannon’s first thunder. 

Rape, pillage, and plunder 
The Order shall oe of the day . , 

Frencli fortunes and lives, 

French daughters and wives. 

Have fine honest men to defend 'em I 
And Barras and Co. 

H'hen to England we go. 

Will kindly take John’s in cominatdam. 
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V . Epigram on the Paris Loan, called the 
Loan upon England 

{January, 1798) 

The Paris Cits, a patriotic band. 

Advance their cash on British freehold land, 
j^t let the speculating rogues beware — 

They've bought the s^n, but who’s to kill the bear ? 

Frzre. 


SONNETS DEDICATED TO LIBERTY 

I. London, 1802 

Milton I thou should’st be living at this hour ; 
England hath need of thee : she is a fen 
Of stagnant ^vaters : altar, sword, and pen. 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of haU and bower. 
Have forfeited their ancient English dower 
Of inward happiness, '' We are selfish men ; 

Oh ! inise us up, return to us again ; 

;^d give us manners, virtue, freedom, power. 

soul was like a Star, and dwelt apart : 

^ou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea : 
Pure as the naked heavens, majestic, free, 

^ didst thou travel on life’s common way, 
m cheerful godliness ; and yet thy heart 
The lowliest duties on herself did lay. 


II- “ It is Not to be Thought of” 

{April 10. 1802) 

rvF^I>^°^ to be thought of that the Flood 
Of British freedom, which, to the open sea 
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Of tilt' world'j^ from <lnrl: anliquUv 

Hath fldwwl. “ with jvmipof water?, unwilhstooo, 
K<ni>4\l thoiJc;li ii Iv f»U often to a mood 
Wliiclt fpnni'i the cheek of salutar>' bands, 
ni;U thi? Jiifvst famous Stream in bogs and sanns 
Sfumhl }>eridj ; atul to exdl anti to good 
He lost for ever. In our halls is hung 
Annoura’ of the irudnciblc Knights of old : 

We must Ik? free or die, who speak tlic tongue 
dliat Shakt'spearc spake : the faith and morals nol 
Which Milton held. — In cvcrv'thing wc arc sprung 
Of Eiirth’s first blood, h.ivc titles manifold. 


III. Composed by the Sca-sidc, near 
Calais 

(Atigtisf 1802) 

Fair Star of evening. Splendour of tlie west. 

Star of my Country’ 1 — on the liorizon's brink 
Thou h.angcst, stooping, .as might seem, to sink 
On England's bosom ; yet well pleased to rest, 
Mcanwliilc, and be to her a glonous crest 
Conspicuous to the Nations. Thou, I tJunk, , 
Should'st be my Country's emblem ; and should st 
wink. 

Bright Star ! wth laughter on her banners, drest 
In tliy fresh beauty. There 1 that dusky spot 
Bcncatli thee, that is England ; there she lies. 
Blessings be on you both I one hope, one lot. 

One life, one glory ! — %vit]i many a fear 
For my dear Country, many heartfelt sighs. 

Among men who do not love her. linger here. 


lines on the expected invasion 
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IV. To the Men of Kent 

{October 1803) 

Vanguard of Liberty, ye men of Kent, 

Ye children of a Sod that doth advance 
Her haughty brow against the coast of France, 
How IS the time to prove your hardiment ! 

^ France be words of invitation sent 1 
^ey from their fields can see the countenance 
Of your fierce war, may ken the glittering lance 
And hear you shouting forth your brave mtent. 

in bold parley, ye, of yore, 

Hid from the Norman win a gallant wreath ; 
^nfirmed the charters that were yours before ; — 
parleying now I In Britain is one breath ; 

We ah. are with you now from shore to shore : — 
i e men of Kent, 'tis victory or death 1 

William Wordsworth. 

lines on the expected INVASION 
(1803) 

Come ye — who, if (which Heaven avert !) the Land 
ere with herseK at strife, would take your stand, 
■Lilm g^ant Falkland, by the Monarch’s side, 

And, like Montrose, make Loyalty your pride — 
^me ye — w’ho, not less zealous, might display 
Bannem at enmity with regal sv’ay,' 

;^_d, like the Pyms and Miltons of that day, 

that a State would live in sounder health 
if Kingship bowed its head to Commonwealth — 
w — ^^hom no discreditable fear 

yould keep, perhaps vith many a fruitless tear, 
Uncertam what to choose and how to steer — 

A j rnight mistake for sober sense 

pnd \vise reserve the plea of indolence — 

— ^'vfiate’er your creed — O waken aU, 
nate er j'^our temper, at your Coimtry’s call ; 
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Rcsoh-ing (this a frce-bom Nation can) 
perish to a man, 

honoured Land from eveiy Lord 
But Bntish reason and the British sword. 

William Wordsworth. 


CHARACTER OF THE HAPPY WARRIOR 

(1806) 

character, and. to the 
of the aualitie'; many illustrious instances 

Ae soiTcar^^ ^ its highest excellence. Lord 

to iThiT/,i he was ex- 

forth and sustain service necessarily call 

my friends as may happen to read Zis Vnu^^^^ 
that many elements of the chara^er hL TJ 
found in mv brother John. wZ Jeristd^ f-T^ T'"'' 
mentioned elsewhere. His messiZtes uc^dt ff 

Philosopher, from which it must be inferred that 
and disposition I allude to had not Zcapedii JrnS He 
often expressed his regret, after the nmrhnfll-j' 
time, that he had not chosel the Naval iZsteZd of Ihe^pZ 
India Company s service, to which his •' “T- 

stmction for youth, as tending to make good sZlZT The 
best, he used to say. came from ScoUand ; the ZZ to them 
from the North of n^gland. especially front Westmoreland 
and Cumberland, where, thanks to the piety and local attZh- 
merns of our ancestors, ci^ed or. as they are cominoidy 
called, free schools abound. — Note by Woidswortb.3 

Who is the happy Y^arrior ? Who is he 
That every man m arms should vdsh to be ? 


THE HAPPY WARRIOR 

— ^It is the generous Spirit, who, when "brought 
Among the tasks of real life, ha& WTought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought ; 
YTiose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright : 
tVho, with a natural instinct to discern 
What knowledge can perform, is diligent to leam 
Abides by this resolve, and stops not there. 

But makes his moral being his prime care ; 

Who, doomed to go in company wnth Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train 1 
Turns his necessity to glorious gain ; 

In face of these doth exercise a power 
Which is our human nature's highest dow'er : 
Controls them and subdues, transmutes, bereaves 
Of their bad influence, and their good receives : 

objects, which might force the soul to abate 
Pfo feeling, rendered more compassionate ; 

Is placable — because occasions rise 

So often that demand such sacrifice ; 

l^Iore skflful in self-knowledge, even more pure. 

As tempted more ; more able to endure. 

As more exposed to suffering and distress ; 
Thence, also, more alive to tenderness. 

— 'Tis he whose law is reason ; who depends 
Upon that law as on the best of friends ; 

Whence, in a state where men are tempted still 
To e\'il for a guard against worse ill, 

And what in quality or act is best 
Doth seldom on a right foundation rest. 

He labours good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows ; 

— ^^^ho, if he rise to station of command, ■ 

Rises by open means ; and there will stand 
On honourable terms, or else retire. 

And in himself possess his ocvn desire : 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful with a singleness of aim ; 
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And therefore docs not stoop, nor lie in wait 
For wealth, or honours, or lor worldly state ; 

Wliom they mxist follow ; on whose head must fall. 
Like showers of manna, if they come at all : 

\Vliosc powers shed rotmd him in the common strife. 
Or mild concerns of ordinary life, 

A constant influence, a peculiar grace ; 

But who, if he be called upon to face 

Some awful moment to which Heaven has joined 

Great issues, good or bad for human kind. 

Is happy as a Lover ; and attired 

With sudden brightness, like a IMan inspired ; 

And, through the heat of conflict, keeps tlie law 
In calmness made, and secs what he foresaw ; 

Or if an unexpected call succeed. 

Come when it \vill, is equal to the need ; 

— He who, though thus endued as \vith a sense 
And faculty for storm and turbulence. 

Is yet a Soul whose master-bias leans 
To homcfelt pleasures and to gentle scenes ; 

Sweet images 1 which, wheresoe’er he be. 

Are at his heart ; and such fidelity 
It is his darling passion to approve ; 

More brave for this, that he hath much to love : — 
'Tis, finally, the ‘Man, who, lifted high, 

ODnspicuous object in a Nation's eye. 

Or left unthought-of in obscurity, — 

Who, with a toward or imtoward lot. 

Prosperous or adverse, to his wish or not — 

Pla}^, in the many games of life, that one 
Where what he most doth value must be won : 

"V^iom neither shape of danger can dismay. 

Nor bought of tender happmess betray ; 

■vidio, not content that former worth stand fast. 

Looks forward, persevering to the last. 

From well to better, daily self-surpast : 

■V^o, whether praise of him must walk the earth 
For ever, and to noble deeds give birth. 
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THE PILOT 

Or lie must fall, to sleep uathout Ms fame, 
leave a dead unprofitable name — 

Pinds comfort in Mmself and in Ms cause ; 

^d, while the mortal mist is gathering, diuws 
breath in confidence of Heaven's applause : 
is the happy Warrior ; tMs is He 
That every Man in arms should wish to be. 

William Wordsworth. 


the pilot that \^t:athered the storm 

^^^shed the loud whirlwind that ruffled the deep, 
sky if no longer loud tempests deform ; 

' our perils are past, shall our gratitude sleep ? 
No 1 Here’s to the Pilot that weathered the storm. 


And shall not Ms memory to Britain be dear, 

Whose example, vdth envy, all nations behold ; 

A sMtesman unbiassed by interest or fear. 

By power uncorrupted, untainted bjf gold. 

M^o, when terror and doubt through the umverse 
_ reigned. 

While rapine and treason their standards unfurled. 
The heat and the hopes of his; coimtry maintained. 
And one kingdom preserved 'midst the wreck of 
the world. 

! Pitt, when the course of thy greatness is o’er, 

- ^ Thy talents, thy rdrtues, rve fondly recall I 
Aow justly we prize thee, when lost we deplore ; 
Admired in thy zenith, but loved in thy falL 

George Caxning. 


NELSON. PITT, AND FOX 

To mute and to material things 
New life revolving summer brings ; 
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The genial call dead Nature hears, 

And in her glory reappears. 

But oh 1 my country's wintry state 
What second spring shall renovate ? 

What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike and the wise ; 

The mind that thought for Britain's weal. 
The hand that grasped the victor steel ? 

The vernal sun new life bestows 
Even on the meanest flower that blows ; 

But vainly, vainly, may he shine. 

Where Glory weeps o'er Nelson's shrine, 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom 
That shrouds, O Pitt, thy hallowed tomb I 

Deep graved in every British heart, 

O never let those names depart. 

Say to your sons, Lo, here his grave, 

Who victor died on <^dite wave.* 

To hhn, as to the burning levin, 

Short, bright, resistless course was given ; 
Where'er his country's foes were found, 

Was heard the fated thunder’s soimd, ■ 

Till hurst the bolt on yonder shore, 

Rolled, blazed, destroyed, — and was no more. 

Nor mourn ye less his perished worth, 

Who bade the conqueror go forth. 

And launched that thunderbolt of war 
On Egypt, Hafnia,f Trafalgar ; 

Who, bom to guide such high emprise. 

For Britain’s weal was early wise ; 

Alas I to whom the Almighty gave, 

For Britain's sins, an early grave 1 
His 'wortli, who, in his mightiest hour, 

A bauble held the pride of power, 

• Nelson. Gadite teave. Sea of Cadiz or Gades. 
f Copedbagea. 
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Spumed at the sordid lust of pelf. 

And served his Albion for herself ; 

when the frantic crowd amain 
Strained at subjection’s bursting rein. 

O’er their wild mood fuU conquest gained, 

The pride, he would not crush, restrained. 

Showed their fierce zeal a worker cause. 

And brought the freeman's arm to aid the freeman's 
lavs. 

Hadst thou but lived, though stripped of power, 

A watchman on the lonel}^ tower. 

Thy thrilling trump had roused the land 
^^hen fraud or danger were at hand ; 

By thee, as by the beacon-fight, 

Onr pilots had kept coxuse aright ; 

As some proud column, though alone, 

Thy strength had propped the tottering throne. 

Now is the statel}^ column broke. 

The beacon-light is quenched in smoke. 

The trumpet's silver soimd is still. 

The warder silent on the hill ! 

Oh, think, how to his latest day, 

\’ihen Death, just hovering, claimed his prey. 

With Palinure’s unaltered mood. 

Firm at his dangerous post he stood 1 
Each cdU for needful rest repelled. 

With d 3 ung hand the rudder held ; 

TiU, in his fall, with fateful swaj'. 

The steerage of the realm gave waj"^ ! 

Then, while on Britain's thousand plains 
One xmpoUuted church remains. 

Whose peaceful bells ne'er sent around 
The bloody tocsin's maddening sound. 

But still, upon the hallowed day. 

Convoke the swains to praise and praj^ ; 

While faith and cirdl peace are dear. 
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Grace tliis cold marble %vilh a tear, — 

He who prescr\fcd tlicm, Pitt, lies here ! 

Nor yet suppress the generous sigh. 
Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 

Nor be tliy rcquicscal dumb. 

Lest it be said o’er Fox's tomb. 

For talents mourn, untimely lost, 

Ydien best employed, and wanted most ; 
Mourn genius high, and lore profound. 
And wt tliat loved to play, not ivound ; 
And all the reasoning powers divinej 
To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 

And feelings keen, and fancy’s glow, — 
They sleep wth him who sleeps below. 

And if thou moum'st they could not save 
From error him who owns tliis grave. 

Be every harsher thought suppressed, 

And sacred be tlie last long rest. 

Here, where tlie end of earthly things 
Lays heroes, patriots, bards, and kings ; 
Where sti£E the hand, and still the tongue. 
Of those who fought, and spoke, and sung ; 
Here, where the fretted aisles prolong 
The distant notes of holy song. 

As if some angel spoke agen, 

“ All peace on earth, good-ndll to men ; " 

If ever from ah Engli^ heart, 

O, here let prejudice depart. 

And, partial feeling cast aside. 

Record that Fox a Briton died t 
"V^en Europe crouched to France's yoke, 
And Austria bent, and Prussia broke. 

And the firm Russian's purpose brave 
Was bartered by a timorous slave. 

Even then dishonour’s peace he spumed. 
The sullied olive-branch returned. 

Stood for his country's glory fast. 
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And nailed her colours to the mast I 
Heaven, to reward his firmness, gave 
A portion in this honoured grave ; 

And ne'er held marble in its trust 
Of two such wondrous men the dust. 

With more than mortal powers endowed. 
How high they soared above the crowd 1 
Theirs was no common party race. 

Jostling by dark intrigue for place ; 

Like fabled gods, their mighty war 
Shook realms and nations in its jar ; 
Beneath each banner proud to stand. 
Looked up the noblest of the land. 

Till through the British world were known 
The names of Prrr and Fox alone. 

Spells of such force no wizard grave 
E’er framed in dark Thessahan cave, 
Though his could drain the ocean drj^ 

And force the planets from the sky. 

These spells are speat, and, spent m’th these. 
The wine of life is on the lees. 

Genius, and taste, and talent gone. 

For ever tombed beneath the stone, 

^Vhere — ^taming thought to human pride ! — 
The might}' chiefs sleep side by side. 

Drop upon Fox’s grave the tear, 

'Twill trickle to his rival’s bier ; 

O’er Pitt’s the mournful requiem sound. 

And Fox’s shall the notes rebound. 

The solemn echo seems to cry , — 

“ Here let their discord with them die. 

Speak not for those a separate doom, 
uhom Fate made brothers in the tomb ; 

But search the land of living men, 

Where wilt thou find their like agen ? ” 

Rest, ardent Spirits ! till the cries 
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Of dying Nature bid yon rise ; 

Not even your Britain’s groans can pierce 
The leaden silence of your hearse : 

Then, O, how impotent and vain 

This grateful tributary strain 1 

Though not unmarked from northern clime. 

Ye heard the Border Minstrel's rhyme : 

His Gothic harp has o'er you rung ; 

The Bard you deigned to praise, your deathless names 
has sung. 

Sir Walter Scott. 


THE EVE OF QUATRE BRAS 
(Waterloo, 1815) 

There was a sound of revelry by xdgbt, 

And Belgium's capital had gathered then 
Her beauty and her chivalry, and bright 
The lamps shone o'er fair women and brave men ; 
A thousand hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its voluptuous swell. 

Soft eyes looked love to eyes which spake again. 
And all went merry as a marriage beU ; 

But hush ( hark I a deep sound strikes like a rising 
knell. 

Bid ye not hear it ? — No ; 'twas but the wiiid. 

Or the car rattling o'er the stony street ; 

On with the dance 1 let joy be unconfined ; 

No sleep till mom, when youth and pleasure meet. 
To chase the glowing hours with, flying ftet — < 

But hark I that heavy sound breaks in once more. 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 

Anc nearer, dearer, deadlier than before ! — 

Arm 1 arm ! it is — is — the cannon’s opening 
roar f 
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■V^^thin a windowed niche of that high hall 
Sate Brunswick’s fated chieftain : he did hear 
That sound ^e first amidst the festival. 

And caught its tone wilii death’s prophetic ean 
And when they smiled hecaiise he deemed it nt 
His heart more truly knew that peal too well ^ 
Which stretched his father on a bloody bier. 

And roused the vengeance blood alone could q, 

He rushed into the field, and foremost fighting fell 

Ah I then and there was hurrying to and fro. 

And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress. 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loveliness : 

And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts ; and choking sighs 
Which ne’er might be repeated ; — ^who could guess ' 
If ever more should meet those mutual eyes ? 

Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise. 

And there was mounting in hot haste : the steed. 
The mustering squadron, and the clattering car 
Went pouring forward with impetuous speed, 

And swiftly forming in the ranJk of war ; 

And the deep thunder, peal on peal afar ; 

And near, the beat of the alarming dram 
Roused up the soldier ere the morning star ; 

While thronged the citizens vath terror dumb. 

Or whispering, with white lips — " The foe 1 They 
come ! they come 1 ” 

And wild and high the " Camerons’ gathering” rose! 
The war-note of Lochiel, which Alb}m's bills 
Have h'^ard — and heard, too, have her Saxon foes. 
How ' e noon of night that pibroch .thriUs, 

Sav 'hriU ! but with the'’’ which fiUs 

T’ ’-Dir)e - ■ -^11 -s 
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The stirring memory of a thousand years : | 

And Evan’s, Donald’s fame, rings in each clansman’s 
ears I 

And Ardennes waves above them her green leaves, 
Dewy with Nature's tep-drops, as they pass. 
Grieving, if aught inanimate ,e’er grieves, 

Over the unretuming brave — alas 1 
Ere evening to be trodden like the grass. 

Which now beneath them, but above’shaU grow 
In its next verdure, when this fiery mass • ,, 

Of hving valour, rolling on the foe. 

And burning with high hope, shall moulder cold ah' 
low. 

Last noon beheld them full of lusty life ; 

Last eve in beauty’s circle proudly gay : 

The midnight brought the signal-sound of s^e ; , 
The mom, the marshalling in arms ; the'day, 
Battle’s magnificently stem array I 
The thunder-clouds dose o’er it, which, when rent,^ 
The Earth is covered thick with other clay. 

Which her own day shall cover, — ^heaped and pent 
Rider and horse, friend, foe, in one red burial blent t 

Lord Byron. 

THE BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE 

(1809) 

Not a drum was heard, not a funeral note. 

As his corse to the rampart we hurried ; 

Not a soldier discharged nis farewell shot 
O'er the grave where our hero we buried. 

We buried him darkly at dead of night. 

The sods with our bayonets turnip. 

By the struggling moonbeams’ misty light, ' 

And the lantern dimly burning. 
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No useless coffin enclosed his breast, 

, Nor in sheet nor in shroud we wound him ; 

But he lay like a warrior taking his rest. 

With his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow ; 

But we steadfastly gazed on the face of the dead. 

And we bitterly ffiought of the morrow. 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed down his lonely pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o'er his head. 
And we far away on the billow. 

Lightly they’ll talk of the spirit that’s gone. 

And o’er his cold ashes upbraid him ; 

But little he’ll reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Briton has laid him. 

But half of our heavy task was done. 

When the clock struck the hour for retiring ; 

And we heard the distant and random gim 
That the foe was sullenly firing. 

Slowly and sadl}'^ we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory ; 

We carved not a line, and we raised not a stone. 

But we left him alone ivith his glory. 

Charles Wolfe. 


“ SHALL NOBLE ALBION ? ” 

[From " The Age oj Bronze ”) 

SHALL,noble Albion pass without a phrase 
From a bold Briton in her wonted praise ? 

“ Arts — arms — and George — andglorj'- — and the Isles, 
And happy Britain, wealth, and Freedom’s smiles. 
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White cliffs, that held invasion far aloof, 

Contented subjects, all alike tax-proof. 

Proud Wellington, wth eagle beak so curled, 

That nose, the hook where he suspends the world ! 
And Waterloo, and trade, and — (hush I not yet 
A syllable of imposts or of debt) — 

And ne’er (enough) lamented Castlereagh, 

Whose penknife slit a goose-quill t’other day — 

And, ‘ pilots who have weathered every storm ’ — 
(But no, not even for rhyme’s sake, name Reform).” 
These are the themes thus sung so oft before, 
Methinks we need not sing them any more ; 

Found in so many volumes far and near. 

There’s no occasion you should find them here. 

Yet something may remain perchance to chime 
With reason, and, what's stranger still, with rhyme. 
Even this thy genius. Canning! may permit, 

^ Who, bred a stat^man, still wast bom a wit. 

And never, even in that dull House, couldst tame 
To unleavened prose thine own poetic flame ; 

Our last, our best, our oi^ orator. 

Even I can praise thee — ^Tories do no more : 

Nay, not so much : — ^they hate thee, man, because 
Thy Spirit less upholds .them than it awes. 

Lord Byron. 

SELECTIONS FROM "THE MASK OF 
ANARCHY ’’ 

[Written on the occasion of the massacre • at Manchester) 

I. The Procession of Anarchy 

As I lay asleep in Italy 

There came a voice from over the Sea, 

And with great power it forth led me 
To walk in the visions of Poesy. 

* The Peterloo Riot, August i6, 1819. 
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I met Murder on the way — 

He had a mask like Castiereagh — 
Very smooth he looked, yet grim ; 
Seven bloodhounds followed him : 

All were fat ; and well they might 
Be in admirable plight. 

For one by one, and two by two. 

He tossed them human hearts to chew 
Which from his wde cloak he drew. 

Next came Fraud, and he had on. 

Like Eldon, an ermined gown ; 

His big tears, for he wept weU, 

Turned to millstones as they fell. 

And the little children, who 
Roimd his feet played to and fro. 
Thinking; every tear a gem, 

Had them brains knocked out by them. 

Clothed with the Bible, as with h'ght. 
And the shadmvs of the night. 

Like Sidmouth, next. Hypocrisy 
On a crocodile rode by. 

And many more Destructions played 
In this ghastly masquerade. 

All disguised, even to the eyes. 

Like Bishops, lawyers, peers or spies. 

Last came Anarchy : he rode 

On a white horse, splashed with blood ; > 

He was pale even to the lips. 

Like Death in the Apocalypse. ; 

And he wore a kingly croivn'; 

And in his grasp a sceptre shone ; 

On his brow this mark I saw — 

“ I AJM God, and King, and Law 1 ’’ 
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II. The Song of the Earth of England 

“ Men of England, heirs of Glory, 

Heroes of unwritten story, 

Nurslings of one mighty Mother, 

Hopes of her, and one another ; 

“-Rise like Lions after slumber 
In unvanquishable number, 

Shake your chains to earth like dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you — 

Ye are many — they are few. 

“ What is Freedom ? — ^ye can tell , 

That which slavery is, too well — 

For its very name has grown 
To an echo of your o^vn. 

“ 'Tis to work and have such pay 
As just keeps life from day to day 
In your limbs, as in a cell 
For the tjnants’ use to dwell : 

“ So that ye for them axe made 
Loom, and plough, and sword, and spade, . 
With or without your own will bent 
To their defence and nourishment. 

“ What art thou. Freedom? 0 1 could slaves 
Answer from their living graves 
This demand — ^tyrants would flee . 

Like a dream’s dim imagery : 

“ Thou art not, as impostors say, 

A shadow soon to pass away, 

A superstition, and a name 
' Echoing from the cave of Fame. 
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" Eor the labourer thou art bread. 
And a comely table spread. 

From his daily labour come, 

In a neat and happy home. 

Thou art clothes, and fire, and food 
For the trampled multitud^ 

No — in countries that are free 
Such starvation cannot be 
As in England now we see. 

• • * ■ 

“ Science, Poetry and Thought 
Are thy lamps ; they make the lot 
Of the dwellers in a cot 
So serene, they curse it not. 


" Spirit, .Patience, Gentlmess. 

An that can adorn and bless 

Art thou— let deeds, not words, express 

Thine exceeding loveliness. 


“ Let a great Assembly be 
Of the fearless and the free , 

On some spot of English j 

Where the plains stretch wide around. 


“ Let the blue sky overhead. 

The green earth on which,ye tread, 
AU that must eternal be. 

Witness the solemnity. 


“ From the comers uttermost 
Of the bounds of English coast , 

From every hut, village ^d town 
Where those who live and suffer moan 
For others' misery or their own. 


" From the workhouse and the prison 
Where, pale as corpses newly risen. 
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Women, children, yornig and old 
Groan for pain, and weep for cold — 

" From the haunts of daily life 
Where is waged the daily strife 
With common wants and common cares 
Which sows the human heart with tares — 

" Lastly, from the palaces 
Where the murmur of distress 
Exhoes, like the distant sound 
Of a wind alive around 

" Those prison halls of wealth and fashioi 
Where some few feel such compassion 
For those who groan, and toil, and wad 
As must make their brethren pale — 

" Ye who suffer woes untold, 

Or to feel, or to behold 

Your lost country bought and sold 

With a price of blood and gold — 

“ Let a vast assembly be. 

And with great solemnity 
Declare with measured words that ye 
Are, as Ciod has made ye, free — 

“ Be your strong and simple words 
Keen to wound as sharpened swords. 

And wide as targes let them be, , 

With their shade to cover ye. ' 

“ Let the tyrants pour around 
With a quick and startling sound. 

Like the loosening of a sea. 

Troops of armed emblazotuy. 
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“ Let the charged artillery drive 
Till the dead air seems alive 
With the clash of clanging wheels. 

And the tramp of horses’ heels. 

“ Let the fix&d bayonet 
Gleam \vith sharp desire to wet 
Its bright point m English blood 
Looking keen as one for food. 

" Let the horsemen’s scimitars 
Wheel -and flash, like spherele^ stars 
Thirsting to ecHpse their burning 
In a sea of death and mourning. 

" Stand ye calm and resolute. 

Like a forest close and mute. 

With folded arras and looks which are 
Weapons of unvanquished war ; 

" And let Panic, who outspeeds 
The career of armM steeds. 

Pass, a disregarded shade. 

Though your phalanx imdismayed. 

" Let the laws of your o^vn land. 

Good or ill, between ye stand 
Hand to hand, and foot to foot. 

Arbiters of the dispute, 

“ The old lavs of England — they 
YTiose reverend heads with age are grey 
Children of a wiser day ; 

And whose solemn voice must be 
Thine own echo — Libert}’’ ! 

“ On those who first should ■^’iolate 
Such sacred heralds in their state 
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Rest tlie blood that must ensue , . . 
And it will not rest on you. 

" And if then the tyrants dare. 

Let them ride among you there, 

Slash, and stab, and maim, and hew, — 
\Vhat they like, that let them do. 

" With folded arms and steady eyes. 
And little fear, and less surprise, 

Look upon them as they slay 
Till their rage has died away. 

" Then they wll return with shame 
To the place from whicli they came. 
And the blood thus shed ivill speak 
In hot blushes on their cheek. 

“ Every woman in the land 
Will point at them as they stand — 
They ivill hardly dare to greet 
Theur acquaintance in the street. 

" And the bold, true warriors 
Who have hugged Danger in wars 
WiU turn to those who would be free 
Ashamed of such base company. 

“ And that slaughter to the Nation 
Shall steam up like inspiration. 

Eloquent, oracular ; 

A volcano heard afar. 

" And these words ^all then become 
Like oppression's thundered doom 
Ringing through each heart and brain. 
Heard again— again— again — 
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" Rise like Lions after slumber 
In unvanquishable number — 

Shake ■your chains to earth hke dew 
Which in sleep had fallen on you — 

Ye are many — ^they are few,” 

Percy Bysshe Shelley. 

" WITH ALL THY FAULTS I ” 

{From " Beppo ”) 

" England I with all thy faults I love thee still.” 

I said at Calais, and have not forgot it ; 

I like to speak and lucubrate my fill ; 

I like the government (but that is not it) ; 

I like the freedom of the press and quiU ; . 

I like the Habeas Corpus (when we’ve got it) ; 

I like a Parliamentary debate. 

Particularly when 'tis not too late ; 

I like the taxes, when they’re not too many ; 

I like a sea-coal fire, when not too dear ; 

I like a beef-steak, too, as well as any ; 

Have no objection to a pot of beer ; 

I like the weather, — ^\vhen it is not rainj'. 

That is, I like two months of every' year. 

And so God save the Regent, Church, and King ! 
Yhich means that I like all and everydhing. 

Lord Byron. 

after reading in a LETTER 
PROPOSALS FOR BUILDING A COTTAGE 
(1821) 

Beside a runnel build my shed. 

With stubbles covered o’er ; 

Let broad oaks o’er its chimney spread. 

And grass-plats grace the door. 
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The door may open with a string. 

So that it closes tight ; 

And locks would be a wanted thing, 

To keep out thieves at night. 

A little garden, not too fine. 

Inclose with painted pales ; 

And woodbines, round the cot to twine, 
Pin to the waU with nails. 

Let hazels grow, and spindling sedge. 
Bend bowering overhead ; 

Dig old man’s beard from woodland hedg( 
To twine a summer shade. 

Beside the threshold sods provide. 

And build a smnmer seat ; 

Plant sweet-briar bushes by its side 
And flowers that blossom sweet. 

I love the sparrows' wa}^ to watch 
Upon the cotter’s sheds. 

So here and there pull out the thatch. 
That they may liide their heads. 

And as the sweeping swallows stop 
Their flights along the green, 

Leave holes within the chimney- top 
To paste their nest between. 

Stick shelves and cupboards foimd die hui 
In all the holes and nooks ; 

Nor in the comer fail to put 
A cupboard for the books. ■ - 

Along the floor some sand I’ll sift. 

To make it fit to live in ; . 

And then I’ll thank ye for the gift. 

As something worth the giving. 

John Cl 
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THE COTTAGER 

True as the church clock hand the hour pursues 
He plods about his toils and reads the new's, 

;;^d at the blacksmith's shop his hour will stand 
To talk of " Luntm ” as a foreign land. 

For from his cottage door in peace or strife 
He ne'er went fifty miles in all his life. 

His knowledge with old notions still combined 
Is riventy years behind the march of mind. 

He vie'i^ new knowledge with suspicious eyes 
And thinks it blasphemy to be so wise. 

On steam's almighty tales he wondering looks 
As ^vitchcra^t gleaned from old black-letter books. 
Life gave him comfort but denied him wealth. 

He toils in quiet and enjoys his health. 

He smokes a pipe at night and drinks his beer, 
And nms no scores on tavern screens to clear. 

He goes to market all the year about, 

And keeps one hour and never stays it out. 

E'en at St. Thomas tide old Rover's bark 
Hails Dapple's trot an hour before it's dark. 

He is a simple-worded plain old man 
"Whose good intents take errors in their plan. 

Oft sentimental and ndth saddened vein 
He looks on trifles and bemoans their pain. 

And thinks the angler mad, and loudly, storms 
"With emphasis of speech o'er murdered worms. 

O hunters cruel J pleading with sad care 
Pity's petition for the fox and hare. 

Yet teals self-satisfaction in bis woes 

For war's crushed m^rriads of his slaughtered foes. 

He is right scrupulous in one pretext 

And wholesale errors swallows in the next. 

He deems it sin to sing, and yet to say 
A song a mighty difference in his way. 

And many a moving tale in antique rhymes 
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Tlic door may open with a string. 

So tliat it doses tight ; 

And locks would be a wanted thing, 

To keep out tliieves at night. 

A little garden, not too fine. 

Indose wth painted pales ; 

And woodbines, round the cot to twine. 
Pin to the w^ with nails. 

Let hazels grow, and spindling sedge. 
Bend bowering overhead ; 

Dig old man's beard from woodland hedge 
To twine a summer shade. 

Beside the threshold sods provide. 

And build a summer seat ; 

Plant sweet-briar bushes by its side 
And flowers that blossom sweet. 

I love the sparrows' waj^s to watch 
Upon the cotter's sheds. 

So here and there pull out the thatch. 

That they may fiide their heads. 

And as the sweeping swallows stop 
Their flights along the green. 

Leave holes ■within the dumney-top 
To paste their nest between. 

Stick shelves and cupboards found the hut, 
In all the holes and nooks ; 

Nor in the comer fail to put 
A cupboard for the books. ■ - 

Along the floor some sand I’ll sift. 

To make it fit to live in ; « 

And then I’ll thank ye for the gift. 

As something worth the gi'ving. 

John Cu 
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True as the chiirch dock hand the hour pursues 
He plods about his toils and reads the new's. 

And at the blacksmith’s shop his hour will stand 
To talk of “ Luntm ” as a foreign land. 

For from his cottage door in peace or strife 
He ne’er went fifty miles in all his life. 

His knowledge Avith old notions stiU combined 
Is tw'enty years behind the march of mind. 

He views new knowledge with suspidous eyes 
And thinks it blasphemy to be so wise. 

On steam’s almighty tales he wondering looks 
As witchcraft gleaned from old black-letter books. 
Life gave him comfort but denied him wealth, 

He toils in quiet and enjoys his health. ’ 

He smokes a pipe at night and drinks his beer. 
And runs no scores on tavern screens to dear. 

He goes to market all the year about. 

And keeps one hour and never stays it out. 

E’en at St. Thomas tide old Rover’s bark 
Hails Dapple’s trot an hour before it’s dark. 

He is a simple-worded plain old man 
Whose good intents take errors in their plan. 

Oft sentimental and \vith saddened vein 
He looks on trifles and bemoans their pain. 

And thinks the angler mad, and loudly, storms 
With emphasis of speech o’er murderm worms. 

O hunters cruel 1 pleading Avith sad care 
Pity’s petition for the fox and hare. 

Yet fe^ self-satisfaction in his woes 

For war’s crushed mj'riads of his slaughtered foes. 

He is right scrupulous in one pretext 

And wholesale errors swallows in the next. 

He deems it sin to sing, and yet to say 
A song a mighty difference in his way. 

And many a moving tale in antique rhjmes 
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He has for Cliristmas and such merry times, 

When " Chevy Chase," his masterpiece of song, 

Is said so earnest none can think it long. 

’Twas the old \acar’s way who should be right. 

For the old vicar was his heart's deUght. 

And wliile at church he often shakes his head 
To tliink what sermons the old vicar made, v 
Do^vnright and orthodox that aU the land , 

Who had their ears to hear might understand. 

But now such mighty learning meets his ears 
He thinks it Greek or Latin which he hears. 

Yet cliurch receives him every sabbath day. 

And rain or snow, he never keeps away. 

AH words of reverence still his heart reveres. 

Low bows his head when Jesus' name he hears. 

And still he thinks it blasphemy as well 
Such names without a capital to spell. 

In an old comer cupboard by the wall 

His books are laid, though good, in number small. 

His Bible first in place, from worth and age, 

Whose grandsire's name adorns the title page, 

And bla^ leaves once, now filled \vith kindred claims. 
Displayed a world’s epitome of names. * 

Parents and children and grandchildren all 
Memory’s affections in the lists recall. 

And prayer book next, much worn though strongly ' 
bound. 

Proves him a churchman orthodox and sound. 

The Pilgrim’s Progress and the Death of Abel 
Are seldom missing from his Sunday table. 

And prime old Tusser in his homely trim, 

Thh fimt of bards in all the world to him, 

Aad only Poet which his leisure knows ; 

Verse deals in fiction, so he sticks to prose. 

There are the books he reads and reads again 
'And weekly hunts the almanacks for rain. 

Here and no further learning's channels ran ; 

Still, neighbours prize him as the learned man. 
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His cottage is a humble place of rest 
With one spare room to welcome every guest. 
And that tall poplar pointing to the sl^ 

His own hand planted while an idle boy, 

It shad^ his chimney while the singing wind 
Hums songs of shelter to his happy mind. 
Within his cot the largest ears of com 
He ever found his picture frames adorn : 

Brave Granby’s head, De Grosse’s grand defeat ; 
He rubs his hands and shows how Rodney beat. 
And from the rafters upon strings depend. 
Bean-stalks beset with pods from end to end. 
Whose numbers without counting may be seen 
Wrote on the almanack behind the screen. 
Around the comer upon worsted strung 
Booties in VTeaths above the cupboard hung. 
Memory at trifling incidents awakes 
And there he keeps them for his Huldren's sakes, 
^Vho when as boys searched every sedgy lane. 
Traced every wood and shattered clothes again, 
Roaming about on rapture’s easy wing 
To hunt those very pooty shells in Spring. 

And thus he lives too happy to be poor 
^Vhile strife ne’er pauses at so mean a door. 

Low in the sheltered valley stands his cot. 

He hears the mountain storm and fears it not ; 
Winter and spring, toil ceasiag ere 'tis dark. 

Rests vith the lamb and rises with the lark. 
Content is helpmate to the day’s employ 
And care ne’er comes to Steal a single joy. 

Time, scarcely noticed, turns his hair to grey, 

Yet leaves him happy as a child at play. 

* John Clare 
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JERUSALEM 

(Frotn the Prophetic Book, "M ilton." Engraved 1804) 

Anp did those feet in ancient time 
Walk upon England's mountains green ? 

And \\’as the holy Lamb of God 
On England's pleasant pastures seen ? 

And did the countenance divine 
Slhne forth upon our clouded bills ? 

And was JerusaJem builded here 
Among these dark Satanic mills ? 

Bring me my bow of burning gold I 
Bring me my* arrows of desire J 

Bring me my spear I 0 clouds, unfold I 
Bnng me my chariot of fire ! 

I will not cease from mental fight, 

Nor shall my sword sleep in my hand, 

Till we have built Jerusalem 
In England’s green and pleasant land. 

William Blake. 
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